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THE DIVINE ENTOURAGE IN HOMER. 


The clearest formulation I have seen of a very important truth 
lies tucked away in a casual observation of Adolf Roemer, toward 
the close of his essay “ Kinige Probleme der Géttermaschine bei 
Homer,” where he correctly refers the intervention of Athena 
in the death of Hector to the principle “dass grosse und be- 
deutungsvolle Aktionen, wo Helden ersten Ranges auf dem 
Platze bleiben, sich nicht ohne Hingreifen der hoheren Machte 
bei dem Dichter abspielen.”* Or, as I have phrased it, “a major 
character must be attended by gods, and great events in his 
career must be marked by supernatural manifestations. ... The 
hero may be helped; by a god, or opposed by a god, or both, but 
there must be gods as part of his pomp and panoply.”? For 
convenience we may call this the principle of the divine en- 
tourage.* Obvious as it may seem to the reader of the poems, 
it is too often neglected in criticism and interpretation of the 
text.* 


1 Homerische Aufsitze (Leipzig, 1914), p. 203. 

*“ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,” 7’. A. P.A., LXVIII (1937), pp. 14f. 

* The term is sufficiently descriptive and not too dogmatic; it is not 
entirely inappropriate to the general mélée, where the divine apparatus 
is in large measure a conflation of the celestial attendance upon the 
several heroes. 

*To discuss all passages which may be referred to this general prin- 
ciple would be in effect to retell the familiar stories of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Since we have to do with a work of poetic imagination, 
an attempt at hard and fast classification is inadvisable (cf. “ Prolego- 
mena,” pp. 22 ff.). Hence I shall try merely to illustrate, very briefly 
but with adequate documentation, the ways in which divine manifesta- 
tions are related to the chief personages, the crucial moments, and the 
narratives of battle. 
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In the Iliad, the divine entourage of Achilles is of course more 
impressive than that of any other hero, and most of the greater 
Olympian scenes are directly connected with his actions or with 
his spiritual and emotional crises.° This connection is made 
more vivid and more reasonable by the twofold réle of Thetis, 
at once a goddess and the mother of our human hero,® and by 
Zeus’ preoccupation with the fortunes of Achilles.” In the final 
battle, in which Hector at last is slain, divine intervention is so 
expanded and elaborated that the boundary between earth and 
heaven seems to fade, and the hearer can scarcely say whether 
the scene is Olympus or the Trojan plain. 

The other major champions are attended by gods when they 
take part in notable events, and particularly when they step 
forward successively to take the place for a time of the greater 
hero. Menelaus, Diomede, Ajax, Agamemnon, each has his 
moment as protagonist on the Achaean side, and each, as he 
moves to the center of the stage, is picked out by the gleam of 
the Olympian spotlight.* In the case of Agamemnon, the divine 


5 Cf. A 188-222, 357-430, 493-B 40; 2 passim; T 1-39, 340-418; T and 
® passim; X 1-20, 131-297; Ψ 192-230; 222-188, 314-321, 331-469, 677- 
694. 

® When Thetis first appears, we think of her primarily as dramatis 
persona. Yet the fact remains that she is a goddess, and her inter- 
vention at critical moments, even though it be required by the action, 
is an important element in the divine entourage of Achilles. Her abode 
in the sea, whence she rises like a mist, her train of Nereids, and her 
participation in several of the most brilliant Olympian scenes, enhance 
the effect of celestial dignity. 

7E.g., B 1-4; 072-77. Since Zeus never appears in person in earthly 
scenes (in 0694f., regarded as an exception by some critics, we have 
metaphor, as Leaf rightly notes), the effect of II 220-252 is comparable 
to that elsewhere created by the direct intervention of other divinities; 
we are left with the feeling that Achilles’ fortune is the supreme con- 
cern of Zeus. This is reinforced by the concern with which Zeus sees 
Hector don the arms of Achilles (P 198-208), by his pity for the divine 
horses of Achilles (P 426-456), and his tone of admiration and deference 
in T 26-30, 2110 f. 

Cf. 369-382; A 1-140; E passim; H 17-61; A 1-83; minor interven- 
tions throughout these books contribute to the general effect. As all 
have noted, the divine entourage of Diomede in E is more elaborate 
and more brilliantly handled than anywhere else in the Iliad except in 
the Apate and the scenes connected with the crucial moments of Achilles’ 


career. 
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entourage of the individual soon merges with that of the long 
battle in which the Achaeans are driven back, step by step, until 
Hector stands by the ship of Protesilaus and the stage is set for 
Patroclus.® The aristeta of Patroclus, his death, and the battle 
over his body involve some of the most impressive instances of 
celestial intervention,’® but at the end, when the lifeless body 
is borne toward the camp and Achilles steps forward, clothed by 
Athena in unearthly majesty, to strike the Trojans with panic, 
the divine entourage of Patroclus fades into the greater glory 
of Achilles. 

On the Trojan side, Hector is most often attended by gods, 
especially when he is serving as the mortal instrument of Zeus,” 
but Aeneas, Paris, Sarpedon, and Glaucus are accorded this 
distinction when they come forward to hold the center of the 
stage.?? 

These instances will suffice to make clear the general outlines 
of the poet’s technique. Each major character, when he plays 
a leading part, has his divine entourage. At times it is provided 
directly by an Olympian scene, at other times the intervention 
of a god upon earth may lead into an Olympian scene. Celestial 
participation may be as slight as βέλος δ᾽ ἔθυνεν ᾿Αθήνη (E 290) 
or as elaborate as the wounding of Ares with its grandiose 
movement from heaven to earth and back again. The divine 
entourage of one hero at times blends with that of another, at 
times is merged in that of the general mélée. So the divine 


ὁ For the details, cf. infra pp. 262 f. 

10 TT 249-252 (cf. supra n. 7), 431-461, 508-531, 567 f., 644-683, 693, 
700-857; P 71-82, 118, 198-209, 268-273, 319-334, 400 f., 441-456, 498 f., 
544-596, 645-650. In the death of Sarpedon, the divine entourage creates 
a twofold effect; primarily it glorifies Sarpedon in the moment of his 
death, but it also sheds glory upon the slayer of so mighty a champion, 
very son of Zeus, and enhances the greatness of Patroclus’ achievement. 
The manner of Patroclus’ death, distasteful as it is to modern readers, 
is the poet’s paramount tribute to his prowess; fighting against heaven, 
blasted from the battlements of Troy by the hand of Apollo, called by 
the gods to death (II 693), he is invincible and irresistible until he is 
smitten by the invisible might of the archer god. 

1 E.g., A 163-210; M 252-255, 437f., 450; O 4-15, 59-62, 220-270, 
306-366, 610-614, 694f. (cf. supra n. 7); P 71-82, 198-209, 582-596; 
Υ 375-380, 438-454; X 166-305; Ψ 185-191; Q 18-188. 

12 E.g., E 311-459, 512-514; P 322-341; T 79-143, 288-352; T 373-425; 
II 431-461, 508-531, 644-683. 
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attendance upon Patroclus is inextricably involved with the 
manifestations which mark the death of Sarpedon and also with 
the brilliant entourage of the greater hero Achilles; in the 
struggle over his body it takes a form appropriate to the long, 
bitterly contested general engagement. As a rule, the determin- 
ing factors are the importance of the person and the importance 
of the action, and the divine entourage tends to become a function 
cf these two variables. 

Those episodes in which the greater heroes meet in single 
combat, either by prearrangement or by the chance of battle, 
give to the Jliad much of its brilliance and much of its distinc- 
tive character. They also constitute a very difficult artistic 
problem, because the greater heroes, Achaean and Trojan alike, 
may not be slain except at the times and places appointed by 
tradition.** The close of the duel between Ajax and Hector in 
H is most effective, but a succession of indecisive combats would 
soon weary an audience, especially an audience which evidently 
likes to hear of Achaeans triumphant over the champions of 
Troy.'* Nor is this audience going to be satisfied merely by con- 
tinual slaying of unknown foemen, names only, without sub- 
stance ; this too will soon become tedious. Precisely here the divine 
entourage adds to its ornamental values an element of practical 
utility ; it resolves the poet’s dilemma and becomes indispensable 
in the economy of the Iliad. To take an obvious instance, when 
Paris is saved narrowly from death by the miraculous inter- 
vention of Aphrodite (I 369-382), several ends are served. An 
important episode is made more impressive by the intervention 
of a goddess, the prowess of Menelaus is glorified, the narrative 
is adorned in the grand style, and finally, what is perhaps most 
important, the poet is enabled to give his Achaean protagonist 
a decisive victory over a foeman who cannot be slain. So, again, 


18 This is well brought out by Scott in so far as it affects the Achaean 
heroes; cf. The Unity of Homer (Berkeley, 1921), pp. 224f. It applies 
equally to those Trojan heroes who, like Aeneas, had their places in 
the traditional saga. 

14 The poem is manifestly written from the point of view of the 
Greeks ” (Scott, loc. cit.; ef. p. 206). In a recent study, “ I] canto 
XXII dell’ Iliade e il patriottismo del poeta,” Jl Mondo Classico, VIII 
(1938), pp. 274-301, Beniamino Stumpo makes this propensity the 
starting point in a highly speculative attempt to reconstruct “le 
rapsodie primitive” and in the eternal quest for interpolations. 
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Achilles and Hector can be brought together in a lively passage 
of arms before the last, fatal encounter (Y¥ 443 ff.). Had there 
not been gods ever at hand to whisk away vanquished champions, 
the great Achaean heroes could have had no glorious victories 
in single combat except at the few points where tradition and 
plot permitted a Trojan of note to be killed. Sarpedon may be 
slain, or Pandarus, but Aeneas, if he is not to skulk always in 
the background, must be saved miraculously more than once.*® 

In the descriptions of general engagements, the divine en- 
tourage is again equally useful, though the artistic problems 
are somewhat different. These problems critics are prone to 
overlook. In the first place, the account of an important battle 
should have an impressive introduction. Then, if it is to be 
upon a scale commensurate with the other episodes, with the 
whole poem in fact, it must be prolonged; if it is to be pro- 
longed, the fortunes of war must turn at frequent intervals and 
the tide of battle roll back, for otherwise the Achaeans will 
capture the city, or the Trojans the camp, καὶ ὑπὲρ Διὸς αἶσαν 
(P 321). Furthermore, if it is to be prolonged without becoming 
monotonous, it must be enlivened and diversified by every means 
at the poet’s command. Divine intervention, often involving 
elaborate Olympian scenes, serves all purposes admirably. It 
dignifies the start of the battle, it motivates conveniently the 
necessary turns of fortune, and it serves to adorn and diversify 
the long series of encounters which otherwise might become 
tedious. A good example is the κόλος μάχη, with the introductory 


E.g., E 31lff., 432 ff., 512 ff.; 290 ff. Almost as useful as the 
miraculous rescue is the miraculous revival or healing of a major hero 
who has been knocked senseless or wounded; here again there can be 
decisive combats and the defeated champion can speedily reappear upon 
the scene, as Hector in O 236-270, or Aeneas in E 512 ff., where both 
devices are combined in a single episode. The resemblance of this 
technique to the deus ex machina of tragedy has been noticed from 
ancient times; there are, however, important differences. In tragedy 
the gods do not ordinarily mingle with mortals upon the scene and 
are more likely to be brought in only when they are needed to untie 
the knot; in the Homeric poems they are conveniently on hand in the 
more important episodes and. their services are merely a part of their 
attendance upon the principal characters. The epic technique seems 
to be a natural development from the supernatural element in popular 
tale; cf. my “ Homer’s Gods—Myth and Mirchen,” A.J. P., LX (1939), 
p. 25. 
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scene on Olympus, the repeated interventions of Zeus, the abor- 
tive sally of Hera and Athena, and other lesser instances of 
divine participation.° Because © is commonly regarded as 
“late ” and therefore bad, the divine apparatus here is stigma- 
tized as weak and inartistic; it is, however, precisely the tech- 
nique used elsewhere in the liad in similar situations; it is the 
technique of E, of A, and notably of P. The interminable battle 
which begins with the arming of Agamemnon at the start of A 
and closes with the rescue of Patroclus’ body in & exhibits this 
technique raised as it were to the second degree. The operations 
fall naturally into several clearly defined phases, (1) the fight- 
ing on the plain, (2) the assault on the wall, (3) the battle at 
the ships, (4) the attack by Patroclus, his death, and the rescue 
of his body.” The first is introduced by the arming of Aga- 
memnon, with the divine manifestations of A 1-83; the second 
by the account of the ultimate destruction of the wall by the 
gods;1® the third by the coming of Poseidon; the last by the 


16 Cf, Θ 1-77, 130-171, 198-211, 215-252, 309-315, 335-483; on the 
authenticity of lines 69-74, cf. “ Myth and Mirchen,” p. 6, n. 18. 

17 We must remember that the book divisions between II, P, and 2 
do not necessarily coincide with the episodes; evidently the poet thought 
of the narrative II 130-2 242 as a continuum. 

18 M 1-33. Ordinarily the Olympian scenes set forth what the gods are 
saying or doing at the time of the action, but these lines constitute an 
interesting variation; like other passages which depart from the 
mechanical uniformity so dear to the heart of the Homeric critic, this 
has been suspected or actually rejected by many commentators. If we 
note (1) that a new phase of the battle is apt to be ushered in by a 
divine episode, and (2) that Zeus’ prohibition in 9 1-27 and the con- 
sequent dispersal of the gods (A 75-83; the athetesis 78-83, naively 
based on πάντες and endorsed by most higher critics, should be men- 
tioned for its antiquarian interest; cf. M 179f.) make it difficult to 
compose an Olympian scene of the usual type and on the usual scale, 
we may reasonably believe that the poet is following his habitual 
practice, with such departures as the situation he has conceived demands. 
Nor am I impressed by the argument based on ἡμιθέων γένος ἀνδρῶν (cf. 
Leaf’s introduction to M and note to line 23), which assumes that the 
word here must have the specialized connotations it has acquired in 
Hesiod and in later authors, and so brands it as “unhomeric.” This 
is to disregard the obvious consideration that ἡμίθεος, before it became 
a theological term, must have been used simply to mean a person who 
was half-god. If the poet could speak of ἡμίονοι without any implication 
of Mendelianism, why may he not speak also of ἡμίθεοι without com- 
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arming of Patroclus, the muster of the Myrmidons, and Achilles’ 
prayer to Zeus. Superimposed upon all this, about midway, is 
the Apate, which introduces even while it retards the final step 
in the Trojan advance, the firing of Protesilaus’ ship, which is 
the turning point in the action of the Iliad. 

In a way the divine entourage includes all the appearances 
of the gods in all their various aspects, for it attracts and draws 
into its train all the incidental manifestations of divinity. When 
once an Olympian scene or a notable instance of celestial inter- 
vention has made us feel that the gods are concerned in the 
action and has put the narrative upon that elevated plane in 
which gods and heroes stand side by side, then every appearance 
of a god, whatever may be its immediate purpose, however slight 
it be or casual, contributes to the general effect of grandeur. 
And so the gods as actors, as impulses, as impersonal agency, 
or in the mere performance of their normal functions, are 
assimilated to the prevailing tone and become part of the divine 
pageantry, although this was perhaps not the poet’s primary 
intent.’® 

It is important to distinguish between habitual, almost uncon- 
scious, references to the gods, which often are no more than 
the epic way of speaking, and instances in which gods are 
deliberately introduced to enhance the grandeur of the style; 
failure so to distinguish accounts for a good many of the fancied 
contradictions on which theories of composition have been 
founded.” If casual references which have become an integral 
part of the epic style be left out of account, it will be seen that 
the working of Zeus’ prohibition (@ 5 ff.) is followed out very 
consistently from ® to Y. We have a clear narrative of Hera’s 
increasing anger and discontent, coming to a climax in the 
Apate, after which no attempt is made to interfere with the 


mitting himself to Hesiod’s Ages of Man? Were he any but Homer, 
this privilege would be allowed him freely. 

19 Cf. “ Prolegomena,” pp. 22-25. 

*°Thus when Ares enters into Hector and he is filled with martial 
ardor (P 210), we have mere personification, despite the epithets; the 
absence of Ares from the battle has twice been emphasized (N 521-525; 
0 113-142). In N 783, φόνον δ᾽ ἤμυνε Kpoviwy is merely the epic way of 
saying “but they were not killed.” For other examples, cf. “ Prolego- 
mena,” pp. 20 f. 
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purposes of Zeus.?* Poseidon’s activities in N are consistently 
related to the prohibition, unless we misread or mutilate the 
text with Finsler.?* Eris and Iris are merely agents of Zeus, 
and Apollo is twice sent to carry out the Father’s designs 
(O 220 ff.; I1 666 ff.) ; after the second mission, he seems to 
remain on the scene with carte blanche to aid the Trojans, as 
in II 700 ff., 715 ff., 729f., 788 ff.; P71 ff., 322 ff., 582 ff.; the 
last words of Patroclus imply that Apollo was acting as Zeus’ 
agent when he caused his death (II 844-846).°* In the same 
way, at P 544, Athena is sent by Zeus to encourage the Achaeans, 
and she apparently remains on the scene to clothe Achilles in 
glory and join her cry to his at Σ 908 ff. There remain these 
instances: Athena saves Odysseus from death (A 437 1.) and 
Apollo Polydamas (0 521f.); Apollo in response to Glaucus’ 
prayer heals and inspires him (II 527 ff.) ; Hera, having failed 
in her attempt to arouse Poseidon, inspires Agamemnon to rally 
the Achaeans (Θ 218 f.) ; Hera and Athena salute Agamemnon 
with a peal of thunder (A 45 f.) ; Athena dispels the mists from 
the eyes of the Achaeans (0 668-673); after the rescue of 
Patroclus’ body Hera sends the sun to rest (Σ 239 1.) ; Athena 
takes away the wits of the Trojans in their assembly after the 
battle (3311). Nothing here really violates the prohibition of 
Zeus, ἐλθόντ᾽ ἢ Τρώεσσιν ἀρηγέμεν ἢ Δαναοῖσι (@ 11), which con- 
templates interference on a grander scale, such for example as 
Poseidon’s in NE, and not the occasional slight interventions 
which are part and parcel of the normal functions of divinity 
in the epic and an inseparable feature of the epic style.** It will 


21 Hera first appeals, unsuccessfully, to Poseidon (9 198-211) and 
then induces Athena to join in the abortive sally of 350-484. Her chance 
comes at © 153, when she sees Poseidon, unknown to Zeus, aiding the 
Achaeans, and here the Apate begins. After her failure, she is inactive, 
except at Σ 165 ff., when secretly she sends Iris to rouse Achilles. If 
Θ is a late insertion by a bungler, as Wilamowitz and others of the 
higher critics believe, it is rather remarkable that Hera’s situation is 
so nicely portrayed. 

32 Οἵ, my “Higher Criticism on Olympus,” A.J. P., LVIII (1937), 
pp. 259-262. 

23 We get the impression that Zeus’ prohibition applies in its utmost 
stringency only until the firing of Protesilaus’ ship (cf. Ο 596-600), 
which takes place at II 122. 

*4 Note Athena’s interpretation of the command, πολέμου μὲν ἀφεξόμεθ' 
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be very near the truth to say that the prohibition applies to the 
gods as dramatts personae only, and not in their more general 
aspects. In order to dispense with these references to traditional 
epic functions of the gods, the poet would have had to revolu- 
tionize the whole conception in which he had been trained, and 
would have had to invent a new epic style conformable to the 
new conception, either substituting Zeus for other gods, or re- 
placing familiar formulas by new, impersonal expressions. He 
did not of course analyze the problem, for he was not aware of it. 
He merely kept his divine actors, his dramatis personae, from 
violating the prohibition, and then went on using the old 
familiar formulas, ἐπὶ φρεσὶ O7x’ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι πότνια Ἥρη (Θ 218), 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔασε / Παλλὰς ᾿Αθηναίη (A 437 1.), οὐ yap ᾿Απόλλων / εἴα 
(0 521 1.), without even being conscious that they had anything 
to do with his Olympian plot. Only a higher critic on the look- 
cut for criteria could erect them into contradictions or see in 
them traces of an early stratum expressing an early state of 
religion.”® 

Despite the more involved structure of the Odyssey, its scenes 
and the presentation of the action are relatively simple as com- 
pared with the Iliad and offer fewer occasions for the grand 
style. When allowance is made for these differences,?* we find 


ὡς σὺ Kedevers: βουλὴν δ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις ὑποθησόμεθ᾽, ἥ Tis ὀνήσει, κτλ. (Θ 35-37, 
repeated by Hera 466-468). 

35 Neglect of this important distinction vitiates the major premise 
in Finsler’s theory of composition, proposed in Die Olympischen Szenen 
der Ilias (Bern, 1906) and elaborated in Homer (Erster Teil, ed. 3, 
Leipzig, 1924); ef. “The Higher Criticism on Olympus,” pp. 259 ff. 
The problem calls for a more complete study than has yet been made 
of formulas relating to the gods and of gods as expressions of impersonal 
agency; cf. “ Prolegomena,” pp. 20 f. 

*° Besides this general difference of scale between the pomp and 
panoply of the Achaean host and scenes in which relatively few charac- 
ters appear, the Odyssey does not present the two problems for which 
the divine entourage offered an effective solution in the Iliad; the hero 
is not required to duel with opponents who may not be slain and there 
are no general engagements which need to be prolonged and varied. 
The nearest approach to the second problem is the fight with the wooers; 
here divine intervention in behalf of the wooers would scarcely suit, 
since Poseidon has given up his pursuit of Odysseus and the other gods 
all favor the hero, so the poet resorts to the purely human episode of 
Melanthius and the arms, which makes possible a truly formidable 
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that the divine entourage serves the same purposes in much the 
same way in both poems. 

The human characters of first importance in the Odyssey are 
three only, Odysseus, Telemachus, and Penelope, and they are 
commonly attended in their comings and goings by Athena. 
There is no place here for a multiplicity of gods as in the Iliad. 
The three persons belong to a single family and have a single 
aim; Athena is the patron goddess and the protector of Odysseus 
and hence of his wife and son, whose fortunes are bound up 
with his; it is she who charges herself with the working out of 
his return and restoration; she represents the will of Zeus and 
of the other gods, and divine epiphany is almost always in her 
person. The division in heaven is not complicated as it is in the 
Iliad by the wrath and the promise to Thetis; we have simply 
the straightforward opposition of Poseidon as far as the return 
to Ithaca, and the momentary episode of Helius to motivate and 
introduce the fate of Odysseus’ comrades. 

On Penelope’s first appearance she is not attended by the 
goddess, for obvious reasons. Athena has just departed, miracu- 
lously, after holding the center of the stage in a brilliant scene 
of over two hundred lines, and her immediate return would have 
been inartistic to say the least. And it is more effective to pre- 
sent Penelope upon the human plane when the song of Phemius 
strikes the note of grief and loneliness in her breast. But when 
the scene in the hall is ended and she returns to her chamber 
and cries herself to sleep, weeping for Odysseus, it is Athena 
who sheds sweet slumber upon her lids.?? 

The first appearance of Telemachus is bound up with one of 


assault by the wooers and for a time seems to make the outcome un- 
certain (x 139-296). The final encounter with the Ithacans is clearly 
planned to center in a single episode, the slaying of Eupithes by Laertes 
(w 516-525). 

27q 328-364; the recurrence of this motif (mw 449-451; τ 602-604; 
¢ 356-358) assures us that Penelope is continually the object of divine 
care and protection; cf. also ὃ 795-841; o 158-196. It is Athena who 
prompts the queen to bring out the bow of Odysseus (¢ 1-4); here the 
goddess may be little more than personification of the impulse to action, 
since Penelope had spoken of her intention the night before, and Odysseus 
had urged her not to delay the trial (7 572-587), but it is an impulse 
that comes precisely at the right moment and the lines undoubtedly 
make it more impressive by connecting it with the plans of Athena. 
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the most striking instances of divine intervention in Homer, 
the visit of Athena to Ithaca, for which the first Olympian scene 
provides a brilliant introduction and the miraculous departure 
οἱ the goddess a notable conclusion (a 26-324). Throughout 
the first three books Telemachus is the central figure, and Athena 
attends upon his every step.** In the fourth he is left to his 
own devices, for reasons which will appear later,?° and with 
his return to Ithaca his divine entourage merges in that of 
Odysseus.*° 

Athena first appears in person to Odysseus in Scheria on the 
day following his escape from the waves, but she has previously 
aided him at crucial moments and twice has spoken eloquently 
before the gods on Olympus of the man and his sufferings. The 
first of these Olympian scenes, in which the return of Odysseus 
is ordained by Zeus, constitutes the opening of the poem, and 
leads directly into the scene in Ithaca in which Athena speaks 
with Telemachus of the absent hero. The second, with its sequel, 
the visit of Hermes to Calypso, serves as prelude to the first 
appearance of Odysseus upon the scene.*t Throughout the re- 
mainder of ε the divine entourage is ample and varied—Calypso 
and her enchanted grotto, Poseidon (282-296, 365-381), Leu- 
cothea and the magic wimple (333-353, 458-462), and the river- 
god (445-453). Although Athena does not appear in person, 
she stills the wind and wave after Poseidon has gone (382-387), 
and the presence of mind which saves Odysseus from being 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks is the effect of her immediate 
inspiration (427-429, 437-440). From this point on, virtually 
everything that takes place is brought about by the direct inter- 
vention of the goddess,** until, at the very last, in the likeness 
of Mentor, she makes peace between the Ithacans and their 
king.®$ 

*8E.g., β 12f., 260-295, 382-421; yy 12-62, 229-238, 330-385. 

39 Infra p. 275. 8° Cf. ν 439f.; ὁ 1-43. 

ὅ1: The Odysseus whom we meet at ε 151 is very human, but we are 
reminded of the celestial prelude to his appearance when he sits in the 
chair from which Hermes has lately risen (ε 195f.). 

“3 Cf. J. A. Scott, “ The First Book of the Odyssey,” T. A. P.A., LXVII 
(1936), pp. 5£. 

8° KE. g., § 1-47, 112-117, 139 f., 229-235; ἡ 14-81, 139-145; 6 1-23, 193- 
200; ν 187-440; π 155-176, 454-459; p 360-363; σ 69 f., 346-348; τ 2 = 52, 
33-43, 478 f.; v 30-55; @ 1-4; x 205-240, 297-309; y 156-163, 242-246, 344- 
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In sharp contrast to these incessant interventions, Athena doeg 
not once appear in all the tale of wanderings, and the poet takes 
the trouble of noting the fact and explaining it in advance.*4 
The situation is in some respects parallel to that brought about 
by the prohibition of Zeus in the Iliad.*° We might say that the 
arrival of Odysseus in Ithaca, which is the formal termination 
of Poseidon’s attempts at revenge, parallels the formal revoca- 
tion of Zeus’ prohibition in Y, while the landing in Scheria, like 
the firing of Protesilaus’ ship, marks the real crisis, after which 
there is a greater measure of divine intervention. In working 
out the Olympian elements in the two plots, the poet had in 
each case to solve the problem, no easy one at best, of presenting 
irresistible forces in conflict in the persons of major divinities; 
to carry out Zeus’ promise to Thetis, the Olympian opposition 
kad to be dealt with either by the thunder-bolt and Tartarus, 
or, as it was in fact dealt with, by moral, restraint—reinforced, 
it is true, by threats of violence; to allow Poseidon to seek his 
revenge, without a spectacle of actual conflict between the Earth- 
shaker and Athena, the goddess had to be kept from the scene, 
and so, as the poet tells us, she yielded to moral restraint, her 
αἰδώς for her father’s brother. The habitual, unconscious refer- 
ences to the gods inseparable from epic poetry, retained as we 
saw in @-Y, have in a way their counterpart in the tale of wan- 
derings in the numerous references to minor divinities, Calypso, 
Circe, the nymphs, or to θεός τις or δαίμων.5 5 Yet these analogies 
do not get quite to the bottom of the problem. Athena’s absence 


348, 371 f.; w 182-185, 367-374, 444-449, 472-548. The portents vouch- 
safed by Zeus (v 102-121; ¢ 413-415) and his intervention in the closing 
episode (w 472-488, 539 f.) add to the effect. In three passages (σ 346- 
348 =v 284-286; cf. v 345-362) Athena is represented as inciting the 
wooers to brutal and senseless behavior; the purpose here is to make 
their subsequent slaughter less revolting to the audience, as I have 
elsewhere explained (“Télémaque et le plan de l’Odyssée,” R. H.G., 
XLVII [1934], p. 161, n. 1). 

34 Cf. ¢ 324-331 and infra p. 274. 35 Cf. supra pp. 263 ff. 

5° On these indefinite references to gods, commonly used by one of the 
characters in direct speech, cf. “ Prolegomena,” pp. 20f., especially n. 
21, and the study of Ove Jérgensen cited below. For an exhaustive study 
of the instances, cf. Erik Hedén, Homerische Gétterstudien (Upsala, 
1912), pp. 63-96. M. P. Nilsson makes some important observations on 
this usage in “Gétter und Psychologie bei Homer,” Arch. Rel.-Wiss., 


XXII (1924), pp. 376 ff. 
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in the tale of wandering is not exactly coincident with the wrath 
of Poseidon ; the goddess fails to aid Odysseus in his adventures 
prior to the blinding of Polyphemus, when she would not have 
offended Poseidon by so doing, and she does aid him, unobtru- 
sively to be sure, in e, though at the end of ¢ she will not yet 
appear to him in person. Scott, with his usual acumen, observes 
that Athena may not intervene until it is the will of the gods 
that Odysseus be brought safely home.*? This abundantly ex- 
plains the plot, as it lies before us, but we still should like to 
know — if there be any possibility of knowing — why the poet 
chose so to construct his plot. Perhaps it is foolhardy to ask 
this question, but the absence of Athena in every part of 
Odysseus’ narrative, and only in that narrative, suggests that 
there may be some reason for the choice inherent in the matter 
of the narrative or in the form of the narration. 

The most satisfactory explanation that has been advanced 
kitherto would find the reason solely in the form, in a striking 
difference of technique between the poet’s own narration and 
narrative put in the mouths of the characters, in which the first 
person is used instead of the third. In a very acute study, 
“Das Auftreten der Gotter in den Biichern c-y der Odyssee,” 
Hermes, XX XIX (1904), pp. 357-382, Ove Jorgensen has shown 
conclusively that references to the gods without names, in such 
terms as θεοί, θεός, δαίμων, or by letting Zeus stand for the gods 
in general, are rare in the poet’s own narration, but abundant 
in passages in which characters speak in the first person. On 
the face of it this would seem to be a sufficient answer to our 
question; the poet does not introduce Athena into the tale be- 
cause Odysseus is himself the narrator and the technique of the 
first person precludes reference to divinities by name. Closer 
examination of this technique, however, shows that it is some- 
what flexible as regards the use of names and cannot well be the 
sole reason for excluding Athena. Jérgensen himself is struck 
by the fact that Odysseus does not even once address the goddess 
in prayer, although, as he observes (p. 379), “ Derartige Er- 
wahnungen von Athene wiirden zwar die Stilisirung fiir die 
erste Person nicht wesentlich beeintrachtigen, denn sie finden 
sich ab und zu in den Gedichten.” 


“The First Book of the Odyssey,” 7.A.P.A., LXVII (1936), pp. 
5f. 
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Instances in which gods are named by characters speaking in 
the first person are in fact more numerous than appears from 
Joérgensen’s study.** Many of them, however, are entirely con- 
sistent with the general technique and may be disregarded.*® 
We are concerned only with those in which a speaker names a 
god who has participated in some experience of his own that he 
is narrating.*° Since narratives of this sort are relatively few 
and most of them brief, instances of the kind we are seeking 
are not numerous; they are, however, undeniable departures 


from the technique observed by Jorgensen. 
When Nestor tells how Agamemnon wished to defer the sailing 


from Troy and offer hecatombs, 


ὡς τὸν ᾿Αθηναίης δεινὸν χόλον ἐξακέσαιτο, 
3QX Ν a 3 ΝΜ 
νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὸ ἤδη, ὃ οὐ πείσεσθαι ἔμελλεν" 
οὐ γάρ τ᾽ αἶψα θεῶν τρέπεται νόος αἰὲν ἐόντων [γ 145-147], 


we have more than the mere reference to a god as recipient of 


38 Jérgensen is naturally more concerned with the indefinite references 
than with those in which names are used; these are treated very briefly 
on p. 368 of his study, where his list of passages should be compared 
with the instances which I discuss below. 

89 These are (1) references to minor divinities, such as Proteus and 
Eidothea in ὃ 364ff., and Circe, Calypso, or Aeolus in the tale of 
wanderings; (2) references to major divinities in the performance of 
functions so closely identified with their names that the notion of 
personal intervention is practically lost, as when Apollo and Artemis 
are named as the authors of sudden death (e.g., y 279 f.; ο 410f., 478; 
Z 205, 428; cf. Hedén, pp. 19f.); (3) nearly all instances in which 
Zeus is named, since those which do not fall in the preceding category 
can usually be taken as metonymy for the gods in general (cf. “ Pro- 
legomena,” p. 21); (4) references to major divinities in a story in 
which the speaker is not involved (e.g., A 390; Z 130 ff., 198 ff., 203; 
I 533, 559f.); (5) major divinities casually named as recipients of 
sacrifice and prayer or in some similar connection which does not 
concern the speaker; (6) direct address to the gods in prayer, including 
mere exclamatory formulas; (7) gods named in speeches by other gods. 
There are other instances which do not fall into any of these classifica- 
tions but might be allowed under Jérgensen’s rule; one who has noted 
all instances in which gods are named by characters speaking in the 
first person will feel that the poet exercises a very considerable 
discretion. 

40 « Unter den in direkter Rede vorgetragenen Erzihlungen sind aber 
die wirklichen Sagen von den Berichten zu unterscheiden, die jemand 
von seinen eigenen Erlebnissen gibt” (Hedén, p. 17). 
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sacrifice (cf. y 178f.); the whole story of Athena’s wrath 
against the Achaeans is implied. When the disguised Odysseus 
describes the warlike spirit of his young manhood, it is note- 
worthy that he says 7 μὲν δὴ θάρσος μοι ἔΑρης τ᾽ ἔδοσαν καὶ ᾿Αθήνη 7 
καὶ ῥηξηνορίην (€216f.). These two instances are perhaps on 
the border line and may not be too much stressed, though they 
may properly be taken to show that the technique is somewhat 
flexible. But when Helen, recalling experiences at Troy, tells how 
she deplored her infatuation, ἄτην δὲ peréorevov, ἣν ᾿Αφροδίτη / 
Say’ ὅτε μ᾽ ἤγαγε κεῖσε φίλης ἀπὸ πατρίδος αἴης (ὃ 261 f.), the case 
is clearer. Aphrodite is certainly no mere personification of pas- 
sion, nor is she named only because it is her function to inspire 
love; what we have is a brief, but effective, review of Helen’s 
own experience when she left her home to come to Troy. Mene- 
laus, in his reply, speaking of Helen’s attempt to induce the 
Achaean chieftains in the wooden horse to betray their presence, 
tells how Odysseus held his hand over the mouth of Anticlus, 
and ends up τόφρα δ᾽ ἔχ᾽ ὄφρα σε νόσφιν ἀπήγαγε Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
(8289). Here again is divine intervention briefly narrated by 
one of the persons concerned.** However these instances may 
be interpreted, they indicate that a rigid adherence to the tech- 
nique would demand a logical discrimination more precise than 
is usually found in poetry. 

Turning to the liad, we find in Nestor’s story of the wars 
between the Pylians and the Eleians a complete abandonment of 
the usual technique. Athena comes from Olympus with word of 
the invasion and gathers the Pylian folk for battle (A 714-716 ; 
cf. 721). Poseidon miraculously saves the twins Actorion from 
death by Nestor’s conquering spear (750-752). The Pylians 
pursue the fleeing foe until Athena turns them back (758). 
Then all utter prayers of thanksgiving, to Zeus among the gods 
and among men to Nestor (761). Here, on the lips of Nestor, 
is the divine entourage in all the profusion of the poet’s own 
narration. 


4 Although Helen’s departure is attributed to the agency of Athena, 
her coming was at the prompting of a divinity (δαίμων) who favored 
the Trojans (6 275). This immediate juxtaposition of the two modes 
of reference shows the poet’s discretion in the circumstances; in the 
one case Menelaus was not sure of the god’s identity, but he was con- 
fident that the power who averted disaster was Athena. 
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Finally, over and above these instances, there are two notable 
cases of intervention by named gods in the tale of wanderings, 
when Hermes appears to Odysseus and gives him the moly,*? 
and when Zeus destroys Odysseus’ ship to punish his comrades 
for the slaughter of Helius’ cattle.** 

These exceptions do not invalidate Jérgensen’s general con- 
clusion that there was a definite technique of the first person 
in accordance with which references to the gods in direct quota- 
tions are usually without names. But they do show very clearly 
that this technique cannot be treated as an invariable rule of 
composition. Apparently the poet had his reasons for observing 
it strictly at times and for neglecting it at other times, or 
modifying it. Jorgensen finds the chief reason for its observance 
in the obvious fact that the poet is suppposed to know what 
particular god acts on each occasion, while his characters do 
not (p. 364). This is true, but there are perhaps other factors 
also. The appearance of gods among men is thought of as 
something belonging to the olden time, while the speeches of 
characters, though strictly they do not relate to contemporary 
matters, create at least an illusion of contemporaneity; in this 
connection we note that the speech which has the divine en- 
tourage in all its splendor is one in which the aged Nestor 
portrays the prowess of an earlier generation that knew the hero 
Heracles. There is also the undoubted fact that the constant 
intervention of named divinities in behalf of this or that hero, 


“2 Cf. « 275-308. It is hard to say just why Hermes is chosen to rescue 
Odysseus; there may be some connection with the magic of the moly. It 
is at least possible that Hermes here is substituting for Athena because 
the poet wishes to be consistent and to keep the goddess entirely out 
of the tale (cf. infra pp. 274 f.). 

48 Cf. μ 403-425. The authenticity of the Lampetia passage is not here 
in question (μ 374-390); even should we reject it, we should have to 
assume that Zeus, when he destroys the ship, is more than a personi- 
fication of the storm (as he might well be in the parallel passage, é 
300 ff., or in ἡ 249f.) or representative of the gods in general; other- 
wise we have no connection between the offense against Helius and the 
punishment that overtakes the guilty men. Zeus is the storm and the 
lightning, but he is more; he is the god who unlooses these natural 
forces and the avenger of the wrong done Helius. For illustrations 
of the way in which the diverse aspects of divinity are blended and 
fused in the poet’s mind, cf. “ Prolegomena,” pp. 22-25. On the authen- 
ticity of the Lampetia passage, cf. “ Myth and Miirchen,” p. 22, n. 47. 
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while it contributes to an effect of dignity and grandeur in the 
poet’s own narration, lends a tone of bombast to a story told 
in the first person; this again is seen in Nestor’s tale. Further- 
more, the intervention of the gods is naturally most frequent in 
episodes which are developed at length and in elaborate detail, 
whereas most of the episodes narrated in the first person are 
treated with extreme brevity and simplicity. 

Jorgensen’s technique is not by itself a sufficient explanation 
of Athena’s absence; if the poet may introduce Hermes, he 
might equally well have introduced Athena had he so desired. 
We must ask what other reasons conceivably may have influenced 
him. One very cogent reason is to be found, not in the form, 
but in the matter of the narrative; despite its evident impor- 
tance it has been strangely neglected. Put briefly, it is the fact 
that the tale of wanderings is made up almost entirely of epi- 
sodes from folk and fairy tale,** each already provided with a 
supernatural element so closely interwoven into its design as to 
make the introduction of an Olympian divinity unnecessary, or 
awkward, or actually impossible. This is most obvious, perhaps, 
in the encounter with Polyphemus; an Odysseus accompanied 
and protected by Athena could not have had the adventures there 
narrated. For that matter, the wise Odysseus of the epic tradi- 
tion by himself could not, and in this episode the hero has to be 
remodeled along the lines of folk story.*® The tale of Aeolus 
end the bag of winds likewise could not be told of a hero always 
aided and protected by an all-wise and all-powerful goddess. 
In the episodes of Circe and Calypso the introduction of a second 
goddess must have given rise to awkward situations. Circe 
supplies the supernatural, not only for what takes place in her 
enchanted castle, but also for the journey to Hades and the 
minor adventures that follow, where, being already on the scene, 
she is given a role that might under other circumstances have 
fallen to Athena. In the grotto of Calypso, the virgin goddess 
would certainly have found herself de trop long before the seven 
years were out. 

Throughout the narrative of Odysseus the poet is adapting 


“*Cf. “Myth and Miarchen,” pp. 12f., 19; and, for an exhaustive 
discussion with many parallels, L. Radermacher, “ Die Erzihlungen der 
Odyssee,” Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad., CLXXVIII. 1 (1915). 

“© Cf. “ Myth and Miarchen,” p. 12, n. 27. 
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to the epic a group of tales of the sort which enter into the 
composition of the voyage imaginaire. This is a definite genre, 
distinct from heroic epic; in it the hero usually is not accom- 
panied throughout by one protecting divinity, but meets his 
difficulties partly by native cleverness, partly by the aid of divers 
friendly powers met in the course of his wanderings. The tales 
ef Odysseus and Menelaus show that it was amply developed 
in the times when the Odyssey was composed. Other parts of 
the poem are based on epic conceptions and in them Athena is 
duly given her epic réle, as in the Iliad, but there is no place 
for her in fairyland.*® 

After our study of 9-Y, we might expect that the goddess 
would appear now and then, when the situation permitted, 
brought in merely from habit or unconsciously in a familiar 
formula. As a matter of fact there is only one such instance, 
and that too slight to be a real intrusion.*7 On the other hand, 
in ¢ 325-331, unless we join the majority of higher critics in 
branding the passage as interpolation, we have seemingly definite 
evidence that the poet has become aware of the problem and is 
meeting it consciously. Jdrgensen regards these lines, and of 
necessity also v 314 ff., as the inept interpolation of a later poet, 
who did not understand the technique of the first person and 
was puzzled by the absence of Athena (pp. 370f.). The con- 
jecture is of course entirely possible, but it is conjecture only 
and there is no proof; it rests on the arbitrary assumption that 
the original poet was incapable of perceiving what a later poet, 
himself an assumption of the critic, would discern immediately. 
I cannot myself see why the original author may not have 
thought it desirable to motivate Athena’s absence from so long 
a series of adventures. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the poet had two or three 
valid reasons for omitting Athena from the tale of wanderings. 
The nature of the material made it inconvenient to introduce 
the goddess in a majority of the episodes, and she could not 
be popping in and out like a jack-in-the-box. Consequently it 


46 So the journey of Telemachus admits the constant intervention of 
Athena, not only because it is in the third person, but also because it 
is based upon the normal epic conceptions; the fairy tales and folk 
motifs are kept to the stories of Menelaus. 

“7 Cf. « 317, εἴ πως τισαίμην, δοίη δέ μοι εὖχος ᾿Αθήνη. 
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seemed better to leave her out entirely in this portion of the 
poem.*® The form of the narration lent itself to this solution 
of the difficulty, since gods are seldom named in passages in 
which the first person is used. Had the poet chosen to disregard 
this second consideration, the result might well have been a tone 
of bombast, suitable enough in one of Nestor’s glorifications of 
the heroic past, but hardly consistent with the character of 
Odysseus as he is portrayed elsewhere in the poems. In ¢ 325- 
831 and in v 314-323, 339-343, the absence of the goddess, which 
actually was the result of artistic and technical requirements, 
is motivated by an explanation intended to relate it to the plot. 
There are other instances of this in the poems. For example, 
it should be fairly clear to any intelligent reader that Athena 
is absent from the scenes in the palace of Menelaus chiefly be- 
cause her intervention could have led only to a virtual duplication 
of the scenes in Pylos. Such duplication would have been en- 
tirely acceptable in a naive, primitive type of poetry, and would 
not have been avoided. But our artist is far beyond that stage. 
He has ample material for adornment of the meeting with 
Menelaus and Helen in the story of Menelaus’ return and in 
the reminiscences of Troy, which not only are interesting in 
themselves and useful for characterization but also offer an ele- 
ment of pleasing variety. Accordingly he dispenses with Athena, 
and motivates her absence by the elaborate excuse for her de- 
parture and by her parting instructions to Nestor regarding 
Telemachus’ journey to Lacedaemon (y 359-370). We see the 
same technique, on a much grander scale, in the Iliad. A naive, 
primitive poem on this theme would probably have introduced 
desultory combats of gods fighting on one side or another 
throughout the entire course of the action. This would have 
tended to dwarf the figures of the mortal champions and would 
have detracted from the grand effect of the final conflict, when 
Achilles returns to the field and both gods and men join in the 
battle. Accordingly, after the brilliant scenes of E, the poet 
decides to keep the gods out of the fighting until he is ready 
for his final sonorous prelude to the death of Hector. Here 


‘8 This answers Jérgensen’s query (p. 379; cf. supra p. 269), why 
Odysseus does not even once pray to Athena; since the goddess may 
not appear or intervene, the hero may not be permitted to pray to her 
for help which she cannot give. 
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again the absence of the gods is dictated by artistic considera- 
tions, but it is brought into connection with the plot by the two 
assemblies on Olympus, by the prohibition in © and its formal 
revocation in Y. 

To sum up, in both poems the artist is evidently following an 
epic convention of long standing when he consistently provides 
a divine entourage for his principal characters and for crucial 
episodes, or as introductions to major divisions of the narrative. 
We may expect to find important crises introduced and adorned 
by divine participation, and prominent personages commonly 
attended by gods when the action brings them to the center of 
the stage. The peculiar convenience of miraculous rescues in 
single combats and of celestial intervention in prolonged general 
engagements, too often ignored in theories of composition, is 
the key to much in the Iliad that has been sadly misunderstood 
by critics. Since the poet is too wise to nullify his effects by an 
uninterrupted succession of supernatural manifestations, it is 
to be expected that some episodes of importance will be without 
the divine entourage ; ordinarily conspicuous instances of celes- 
tial activity are followed by stretches of narrative in which the 
action is on the human plane. We must be grateful for the 
genius which kept the supernatural out of such scenes as the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, the Embassy, the interview 
οὗ Priam with Achilles, the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope. 
Iris summons Helen to the wall to watch the duel, and Aphro- 
dite escorts her back to the chamber of Paris, but when Hector 
falls, Andromache must follow the promptings of her anguished 
spirit. I call this genius because I believe it is unconscious 
rather than intentional. In these scenes the poet was so absorbed 
in his human characters, he identified himself with them so 
completely, that he forgot the gods and recreated life as he lived 
it and as he knew it in the hearts of men.*® 

When the divine entourage is fully understood, and due allow- 
ance is made for the purely ornamental functions of the gods, 


49 See the admirable statement of Nilsson in his recent essay, “ Der 
homerische Dichter in der homerischen Welt,” Die Antike, XIV (1938), 
p. 33: “In der Menschenschilderung liegt die bleibende Macht und der 
unvergiingliche Zauber der homerischen Gedichte. Sie ist die eigenste 
Schépfung des homerischen Dichters, die entscheidende Neubelebung und 
Krénung der Epik. Der homerische Dichter hat die Recken des Mythos 
zu fiihlenden und leidenden Menschen umgepriigt.” 
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many fancied difficulties and blemishes disappear. We need not 
be troubled with the ancients because Athena carries a light for 
Odysseus or Aphrodite sets a stool for Helen. Nor need we strive, 
with Gilbert Murray, to “think away ” Athena’s cruel deceit 
on Hector. For the poet and for his audiences, the intervention 
of the goddess enhanced the glory of the slayer and also of the 
slain. So also Apollo’s attack on Patroclus, dastardly as it seems 
from the purely human point of view, emphasized the greatness 
of the hero who was victim and glorified the victor by the 
attendance and aid of a great divinity. 

The divine entourage, being primarily a sort of adornment, 
can be fully understood only in relation to other sorts of adorn- 
ment which accompany it and blend into it—stories, dialogues, 
similes and descriptions, the arming of heroes and the marshal- 
ing of hosts. It cannot be reduced to a mathematical formula. 
The perfection of classic beauty, as we see it in Homer and 
in later manifestations of the Greek genius, involves definite 
patterns, but freely wrought and with infinite variety. 


GEORGE M. CaLHoun. 
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THE MIND OF LUCRETIUS. 


It is obvious that for the full comprehension of a work of 
literature, whether in verse or prose, we need to understand the 
way in which the writer’s mind works. This is specially true in 
the study of the writers of antiquity, because their methods of 
thought are often very different from ours. In some of them, 
in Pindar, for instance, this difference is at once apparent and 
we do not set about interpreting him on the assumption that his 
sequence of thought was like ours. But Lucretius, writing in an 
orderly manner on a philosophic and scientific theme, has a 
superficial affinity to modern logical methods of approach to 
such a subject. What I want to show is that this resemblance 
is to some extent deceptive, that the workings of his mind were 
more those of the poet than those of the philosopher and that 
this consideration has an important bearing on the constitution of 
the text. 

There are three main ways in which one can come to know 
the workings of a writer’s mind. ‘In the first place he may be 
a “subjective,” or perhaps it would be better to say a “ per- 
sonal” writer, who openly lays his mind before us, showing its 
progress from step to step. Many philosophical writers—one 
might almost say most—would come under this head, and cer- 
tain also of the poets; we can, for instance, trace the mental 
progress of Wordsworth or Browning from what they tell us 
themselves. And if the writer is “impersonal ” and keeps him- 
self and his processes of thought in the background, we may yet 
learn something from the circumstances of his life and the time 
in which he lived. Milton is an example, Virgil to some extent, 
even so impersonal a poet as Shakespeare. And the third method 
is the careful and patient study of the works themselves, the 
endeavour to understand what it is that the writer says and why 
he says it as he does. 

In the case of Lucretius the first two sources of information 
are sadly lacking. Almost nothing is known of his life or his 
social position. Of the strange story of the love-potion and the 
suicide, recorded by Jerome, it is sufficient here to say that on 


1 The substance of this article was given as the Samuel Dill Memorial 
Lecture to the University of Belfast on Dec. 13, 1938. 
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the one hand no drug can have been so potent as to enable him 
to write the De Rerum Natura in the “ lucid intervals ” between 
its onsets, and on the other that there is no reason to doubt the 
recorded fact. We may admit that Lucretius was probably of a 
naturally melancholy disposition, which had some influence on 
the shaping of the poem, and that at the end a drug may have 
led to suicide. But he was not a Coleridge or a De Quincey; 
his mind was sane. The only certain facts of his life are that 
he lived in the first half of the last century B.C., when Rome 
was torn by civil dissension and political strife, from which as a 
true Epicurean he held aloof, and that he was the friend, or it 
may be the dependent, of C. Memmius, an aristocrat of dubious 
character and checkered political career, the patron of Catullus 
and Cinna and the writer of amatory verses. 

Nor again is Lucretius a “personal” poet and, except on 
rare occasions, he keeps himself in the background. He tells us 
twice 2 that he “ plants his feet firmly in Epicurus’ footsteps,” 
he boasts * that “he is the first to endeavour to set forth the 
nature of the world in his native tongue,” but also complains * 
that it is “ hard to illustrate the obscure discoveries of the Greeks 
in Latin verse,” and more than once ὅ laments the “ poverty of 
his native language.” We can infer from this that Lucretius 
found his task difficult, as much perhaps because he was writing 
in verse as because he was writing in Latin, but was justly proud 
of his achievement. Once in a precious passage twice repeated ° 
he has given us his own view of his mission. He has been 
smitten, he tells us, with the sharp spur of fame and with love 
of the Muses and is traversing their distant haunts, never yet 
trodden by the foot of man. He will gather a glorious coronal 
for his head “first because”—and these are the important 
words—* first because I teach about great things and hasten to 
free the mind from the close bondage of religion, then because 
on a dark theme I trace verses so full of light, touching all with 
the Muses’ charm.” Here we have his own view of himself; he 
is primarily the teacher and prophet of the emancipation of 
man’s spirit, and his verse, for all his love of the Muses, is but 
an ornament to attract. When the question is raised whether 


*TII, 4, V, 55. 
2V, 336. 51, 832, III, 260, ef. I, 139. 
41, 136. 51, 921-934, IV, 1-9. 
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Lucretius is first of all philosopher or poet, there can be nv 
doubt as to his own answer, even if posterity has been inclined 
to reverse the verdict. Yet even here we get little light on the 
character or processes of his mind and we are driven back on the 
examination of the poem itself. 

What then can we discover from the poem itself as to the 
character and processes of its author’s mind? Three modern 
scholars have greatly assisted towards the solution of this prob- 
lem, first Giussani, who in the essays and notes in his edition 
has done more than anyone else to think out the implications of 
the atomism of Epicurus and Lucretius, though he is too apt 
to read modern ideas into their philosophy and to demand a 
rigid logic from them; and secondly two German scholars in 
recently-published treatises, Regenbogen ἴ and Biichner,* who in 
a reaction against the thought of Giussani’s generation have 
studied afresh Lucretius’ mind and its procedure. I owe much 
to all these three, but I do not wish to make them responsible 
for anything that I propose to say. 

The key to the understanding of Lucretius’ mind seems to me 
‘ to be that it was visual rather than logical, that concrete images 
appealed to him rather than abstract arguments, in short that 
he was poet rather than philosopher. In thinking by means of 
images he would be carrying out his master’s precepts, for to 
Epicurus the whole process of thought, as far as we can gather, 
consisted in the combination with one another of those general 
concepts—“ anticipations,” προλήψεις, as he called them, which 
were the “composite photographs ” resulting from the concen- 
tration in the mind of a number of successive sense-impressions. 
But there is much more than a loyal obedience to his master’s 
precepts. Think of some of the great passages in which he 
deals with the widest general principles of the system and note 
how the argument instinctively translates itself into vision. He 
is arguing, for instance, towards the end of Book I (1021-37) 
for the infinite number of the atoms and maintaining that the 
formation of our world was not due to design, but arose out of 
the clash of infinite atoms,in infinite space. As we read the 
lines we see how argument passes almost at once into the image 


70. Regenbogen, Lukrez; seine Gestalt in seinem Gedicht, 1932. 
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of the movements and collisions of the atoms, and then the idea 
of the world suggests its component parts, earth, sea, and sky, 
visualized and expressed in the artist’s picture. Take a very 
different passage; towards the end of the great series of argu- 
ments for the mortality of the soul in Book III Lucretius in a 
sarcastic vein (776-783) maintains that it cannot be that pre- 
existent souls wait for the birth of living creatures and then 
enter into them. Here too his argument is transformed at once 
into a most vivid picture of the wrangling souls at the side of 
the new-born baby, which is again an artist’s vision. 

This point must be pressed further. There are many pas- 
sages in the poem in which the argument is double; an abstract 
a priori reason is followed up by a concrete a posteriori argu- 
ment drawn from the experience or sometimes from the analogy 
of sense-perception. Such a passage occurs in Book II, 338 ff. 
when Lucretius is arguing that there are differences of shape 
among the atoms. The a priori reason comes first and is ex- 
pressed—rather feebly—in four lines: “ since there is so great a 
store of atoms that, as I have shown, there is no end or sum, 
they must sure enough not one and all be marked by an equal 
bulk and like shape, one with another.” Rather curt this and 
not very good reasoning, but then follows the a posteriori argu- 
ment that among the species of created things individuals differ 
and their differences are due to the variety of atomic shapes: 
“moreover the race of men, and the mute swimming shoals of 
the scaly tribes and the blithe herds and wild beasts and the 
different birds which haunt the gladdening watering spots about 
river-banks and springs and pools, and those which flit about 
and throng the pathless woods; go and take any one you like 
in any one kind, and you will yet find that they differ in their 
shapes, every one from every other.” Here the poet is at home 
again and we feel that the concrete picture has more weight 
with him than the less attractive argument. Take a more 
famous passage, where Lucretius is setting out to prove the in- 
finity of the universe (I, 958-976). First the a priori proof: 
“the whole universe then is bounded in no direction of its ways; 
for then it would be bound to have an extreme edge, unless there 
is something beyond to bound it, so that there is seen to be a 
spot further than which the nature of our sense cannot follow 
it.” Frigid enough this, but now turn to the a posteriori proof, 
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this time not derived from actual experience, but from an imagi- 
nary experiment; a sense of freedom seems to come over the 
poet at once: “suppose now that all space were created finite, 
if one were to run to the end, to its furthest coasts, and throw 
a flying dart, would you have it that that dart, hurled with 
might and main, goes on whither it is sped and flies afar, or do 
you think that something can check and bar its way? For one 
or other you must needs admit and choose. Yet both shut off 
your escape and constrain you to grant that the universe spreads 
out free from limit.” So, we might almost say, does the poet. 
There is another test by which we can judge Lucretius’ mind, 
namely the relation of his exposition to his master’s. It was 
a cardinal point in the Epicurean tradition that no item in the 
system must be changed. Lucretius, “ treading,” as he tells us, 
“in his master’s footsteps,” has scrupulously followed his 
thought and his arguments. But what a change in their form! 
It is probable that the work of Epicurus which Lucretius used 
was that known as the “ Greater Epitome.” This unfortunately 
has not come down to us, but we possess what is in effect a 
“Lesser Epitome” in the Letters and to these Lucretius’ argu- 
ment is often very close—very close, but very different. Take 
an astronomical point. “ The size of sun and moon and other 
stars” Epicurus tells Pythocles in a paradoxical passage,® “ is 
for us what it appears to be; and in reality it is either slightly 
greater or slightly less or the same size; for so too fires on earth 
when looked at from a distance seem to the senses.” Now see 
how closely this is followed, yet how it is transformed by 
Lucretius (V, 564-574) as he looks on his mental picture: 


nec nimio solis maior rota nec minor ardor 

esse potest nostris quam sensibus esse videtur. 
nam quibus e spatiis cumque ignes lumina possunt 
adicere et calidum membris adflare vaporem, 

nil illa his intervallis de corpore libant 
flammarum, nil ad speciem est contractior ignis. 
proinde, calor quoniam solis lunaeque profusum 
perveniunt nostros ad sensus et loca mulcent, 
forma quoque hinc solis debent filumque videri 

nil adeo ut possis plus aut minus addere vere. 


Or if we want an example on a larger scale, compare Epicurus’ 
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and Lucretius’ accounts of the motion of the atoms. Epicurus *° 
says briefly: “ the atoms move continuously for all time, some of 
them separating to a long distance from one another, while 
others recoil less far, whenever they chance to be deflected by 
the interlacing with others or else shut in by the atoms inter- 
laced around them.” This in Lucretius (II, 80-141) becomes a 
long passage of sixty-two lines in which he describes minutely 
the motion of the free atoms in space, and the formation of 
compound bodies by those which recoil at greater or lesser in- 
tervals, and he ends with the illuminating comparison with the 
motes in a sunbeam, which are in fact, as he shows, not only an 
illustration but an example of the working of the atomic motions. 

I hope I have said enough to show what I mean by the 
“visual ” character of Lucretius mind. It may well be asked, is 
there any practical outcome of this conclusion? Does it lead 
to a better understanding of the poet’s mind? MHas it any bear- 
ing on the interpretation or the text of the poem? I think it 
has a great deal. The nineteenth century critics, acting on the 
undoubted fact that the poem was left unfinished by the poet, 
and inspired too with the belief that the MS tradition of the 
text was by no means satisfactory, tried to reconstruct the poem 
by an evergrowing use of transposition of lines and of lacunae, 
and by the assumption of passages written by the poet, but not 
fitted to their context—interpolations, in fact, by Lucretius him- 
self. The climax is reached in the editions of Brieger (1894), 
whose motto was “ when in doubt play a lacuna,” and of Gius- 
sani whose transpositions are so frequent and so drastic that it 
is often difficult in his text to discover a line that you may be 
looking for. Now of course any reconstruction of the text must 
involve the use of all these remedies. There are places ** where 
single lines or two or even three lines, clearly out of position, 
can be with certainty restored—their misplacement was due to 
scribal mistakes. There are others ** where a line or two—or 
even a longer passage **—must have been lost; in more than 
one such instance the MSS themselves indicate losses. In other 


10 Ep. ad Hat., 43. 
1E.g. I, 155, Il, 680, 923, III, 955, IV, 250, 260, 542 ff., 991, V, 
437-9, 573, 594, 975, 1131, VI, 990, 1178, 1245. 
18 E.g. I, 860, 1013, II, 748, III, 97, IV, 144, V, 1012. 
81, 1093, II, 163, IV, 125, VI, 839. 
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places ** too it looks as if Lucretius had not quite made his 
junctures and would have smoothed them out in revision; this 
is especially true of some of the longer passages,*® which he 
repeats more than once in the poem, for it is generally possible 
to see in which context he wrote them first, and why he pro- 
posed to add them in another and when, if so, he left them with- 
out a callida wnctura. But the great error of these critics of 
the “nineties,” which made them run riot with their nostrums 


‘and their panaceas, seems to me to have been that they did not 


understand the working of the poet’s mind. They demanded of 
him a strict sequence of thought, such as you might find in a 
nineteenth century scientific treatise. This must be illustrated 
by a few examples. 

Take first a simple example where Lucretius has given us a 
signpost for the comprehension of his own method. In Book 
VI, 879-905 he discusses the phenomenon of a cold spring on 
which floating bits of tow or torches will catch fire, and he 
explains that there must be in the spring “seeds of fire ” which 
rise up from the earth through the spring and pass into the air, 
“yet not so many that the spring itself becomes hot.” He then 
in five lines (890-4) compares this process with that by which 
in the sea there are occasionally found jets of fresh water. 
Returning to the theme he says (895-8). 

sic igitur per eum possunt erumpere fontem 

et scatere illa foras in stuppam semina; quae cum 
conveniunt aut in taedai corpore adhaerent, 
ardescunt facile extemplo. 


The main picture of the cold spring has been in Lucretius’ mind 
all through the digression, and he helps his reader here to 
reconstitute it by the signals per eum fontem and illa semina. 
Some editors have made a mess of the passage by punctuating 
896 so as to separate illa from semina. But there can be no 
doubt as to Lucretius’ intention. The same process of thought 
occurs in many other passages, but without the assistance given 
to us here. 

Now turn to a longer and more complicated example, which 
Biichner ?* has discussed. In the second Book Lucretius, after 


g. IV, 26 ff. 
18 T, 926-950, IV, 1-25, III, 784-797, V, 127-143, III, 806-818, V, 358-363. 
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establishing the variety of shapes in the atoms, has one of those 
passages (589-660) in which he tries, as he frequently does, to 
reconcile scientific theory with common parlance, and tells us 
that the earth, which contains in it the seeds of all things, is 
justly called the Great Mother. This leads him to a magnificent 
digression of over forty lines, in which he describes the worship 
of the Phrygian Earth goddess, and explains its features alle- 
gorically. He pulls himself up and adds that all this worship is 
unreal, for in fact the gods live apart and care nothing for 
human affairs. Applying his caution he reminds us that the 
earth has no feelings and only produces all things because it con- 
tains their seeds. His thought then wanders to other gods and 
he suggests that if men like to call the sea Neptune, corn Ceres 
and so on, they are at liberty also to speak of the earth as the 
Mother, provided that they are not corrupted by any super- 
stitious ideas. And then he goes on to say “and so (ttaque) 
cows, horses, and sheep, grazing in the same field, preserve their 
species.” This connexion, itaque, has caused great difficulty to 
the editors, for it is obvious that the new idea does not follow 
from what immediately precedes it. To obtain a logical sequence 
we should get this line immediately after the penultimate sec- 
tion of the last paragraph (652-4), in which Lucretius said 
that it was because the earth possessed the seeds of all things 
that it produced all things. Accordingly Munro transposed these 
three lines to the end of the paragraph, and Giussani bracketed 
the six lines which actually stand last as a “ poet’s interpola- 
tion.” But now think of Lucretius not as a logician, but as a 
poet with a vision. The idea of the Earth Mother brings to his 
mind the vision of the wild procession of the worshippers of 
Cybele, which he must often have seen in Rome, and so on 
through the paragraph he passes from one thought to another 
as they occur to him. But all the while there has been “ sus- 
pended,” as it were, in his mind the great vision of Earth with 
the seeds of all things in it, and to this he recurs when he says 
“and so.” There is no need for transposition or “ poet’s inter- 
polation.” It is the persistence of the vision in the poet’s mind 
which justifies his apparent want of logic. 

Take a less complicated instance of this “suspension of 
vision ” in Lucretius’ mind. In the opening of the fifth Book 
(91-109) he tells us that he intends to prove that the whole of 
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our world, earth, sea, and sky, will one day perish. Instead of 
proceeding to do so, he has a great passage of 125 lines in which 
he adduces many proofs to show that the world was not divinely 
created; and at last (235) comes back to his argument and 
says quite cheerfully “first of all (principio) since all these 
things have a beginning, they must have an end.” Here again 
the editors are distressed at the illogicality. Lachmann bracketed 
the whole 125 lines as a passage written by Lucretius, but not 
intended for this place, and he was followed by Bernays and 
Munro. But this is not the only place in the poem where 
Lucretius suddenly interrupts his argument by an anti-theo- 
logical tirade; he does it again in a shorter passage in Book II 
(167-183) and again towards the end of the same Book (1090- 
1104) after he has proved the existence of the many worlds." 
In both these places Lachmann and his followers introduce their 
brackets. To bracket these outbursts is to misconceive one of 
the fundamentals in the poem and its author. The De rerum 
Natura is not a mere scientific treatise; its whole purpose, as 
Lucretius declares clearly at the outset (I, 62-135), is to free 
men’s minds from terror by showing that the gods have no part 
in the working of the world; at certain danger-points, like that 
just noticed in the description of the worship of Cybele, this 
central thought breaks out. In the passages in Book II he 
explains how the creation of all things is due to the movements 
and combinations of the atoms—don’t think the gods do it— 
and again that nature by its own workings has produced the 
many worlds—don’t introduce divine agency—and so here in 
Book V he is embarking on the proof of the mortality of the 
world, and inserts his passionate caution: “don’t think I am 
being impious, for no divine beings created it.” It is just as in 
the first argumentative words of the whole poem (I, 149-50), 
when he introduces the principle that nothing is created out of 
nothing, he adds the characteristic word divinitus, “by divine 
agency.” And yet through the long digression the thought of 
his main argument is with him all the time, and at the end he 
can start with the simple introduction “ first of all.” 

Biichner argues that not only do thoughts and pictures already 
expressed influence Lucretius’ language, but that sometimes he 
seems to have a reference in anticipation to what he is going to 
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say. The ground here is much less safe, but attention may be 
drawn to one instance, in which Biichner ** may have found the 
right solution of a long-standing difficulty. In the passage 
already quoted (II, 112-141), in which Lucretius illustrates the 
movements of the atoms by that of the motes in a sunbeam, he 
introduces the comparison with the strange words: 


cuius, uti memoro, rei simulacrum et imago 
ante oculos semper nobis versatur et instat: 


“of this fact we have an illustration always before our eyes.” 
But what does uti memoro mean? It can only be the equivalent 
of ut dico, “as I say,” used idiomatically by Lucretius in IV, 
1208, as quod dico is in II, 870, to mean, like the corresponding 
phrases in many languages, “as I have said.” But he has not 
said so, and the editors go through all manner of contortions to 
get out of the difficulty. May it not be, as Biichner suggests, 
that the illustration of the motes in the sunbeam has been so 
constantly in the poet’s mind all through the previous descrip- 
tion of the atomic movements that he thinks he has expressed 
it? It is not an explanation we could apply to a logical thinker, 
but it is possible for a poet and above all for a poet whose mind 
works in pictures. 

I wish finally to apply this notion of a “ visual suspension of 
thought ” to one of the most famous textual difficulties in the 
poem. In the proem to the first Book after the picture of Mars 
and Venus and the poet’s petition to Venus to ask Mars to lay 
aside his arms and give Memmius peace for the study of the 
Epicurean philosophy, follow in the MSS the six famous lines 
(44-49) describing the tranquil life of the gods, which we have 
already considered in II, 646-651. For generations the lines 
have been excluded from the text. Marullus rejected them as 
unsuitable, Isaac Vossius maintained that they were placed here 
by a commentator, “interpolator irrisor,” as Harder called him, 
who wished to call attention to Lucretius’ inconsistency, and 
subsequent editors, including myself, followed with a sheepish 
obedience. 

Recently, however, there has been a reaction. Giussani first 
suggested that the lines might have been placed there by Lucre- 
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tius himself (un richiamo marginale he calls them), but he 
rejected the suggestion on the ground of the hopeless incon- 
sistency of the verses with what precedes. Lately arguments for 
the restoration of the lines have been advanced by Bignone,’® 
Friedlander,?° and Regenbogen.”1_ Diels and Martin both restore 
them to the text, though the former brackets them. I believe 
the restoration is right. 

As against the traditional view the arguments, put briefly, 
are: 1. there is no other instance of a learned interpolation in 
Lucretius; 2. an addition by an interpolator irrisor is unparal- 
leled and highly improbable; 3. quotations from these verses 
are made by Lactantius, the scholiast on Statius, Servius, and 
Nonius, and the last expressly cites the lines from Book I; 
4, The lines are preceded in the MSS by the capitulum τὸ 
μακάριον Kat ἄφθαρτον; an interpolator could hardly have added 
a heading to his own interpolation; 5. Lucretius frequently 
repeats passages in more than one context; 6. in several other 
places (e. g. V, 405-6, IV, 590-4) Lucretius having cited ancient 
legends or rites corrects himself with a kind of palinode. 

But the restorers take different views of the connexion. Both 
Bignone and Regenbogen suppose a lacuna before the lines, 
though they differ as to what it contained. I believe Friedlander 
to be right in inserting no lacuna and taking the general sense 
to be: “pray Mars to give Memmius peace, for peace is the 
possession of the gods.” ‘The real difficulty here is that this 
does not follow well on 43, though it would fit well, if it came 
directly after 40. Need we for this reason juggle with the text? 
No, for here we have one more “suspension of thought.” The 
idea of peace is so occupying Lucretius’ mind that in spite of 
these intervening lines he goes right back to placidam ... pacem 
in 40 and can begin omnis enim per se divom natura necessest 
immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur. Suspension plays a 
small part here, but it is a link in the justification of a revo- 
lutionary view. 

Many more passages might be adduced in which it is the 
picture rather than the argument which guides Lucretius’ ex- 
position of his theme, and it is my belief that the understanding 
of his mind on these lines will prove more and more valuable in 
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settling textual difficulties and leading to a greater trust in our 
MSS as representing what Lucretius wrote, though not, what 
the nineteenth century critics were striving after, what he ought 
to have written. But I should like in conclusion to leave these 
more technical considerations and to make an attempt on broader 
lines to picture Lucretius’ mind, as it reveals itself in the poem.. 

Lucretius is a philosopher in the sense that he is the faithful 
disciple of a philosopher with a firm and clear grasp of a great 
world-system, which he expounds with a marvellous vividness 
and completeness. In the broader sense the sequence of his argu- 
ment is systematic and logical. Hach Book has its own subject 
or combination of subjects, and paragraph follows on paragraph 
in a natural order of thought, derived almost certainly from the 
treatise of Epicurus which he was following. He shows im- 
plicit obedience to his master’s principles of procedure—Cano- 
nica, as he called them, for Epicurus scorned the “logic” or 
“dialectic” of the Platonists and Aristotelians. Thus Epicurus 
had laid it down that in considering the causes of “ things celes- 
tial” (τὰ μετέωρα), all explanations not contradicted by phe- 
nomena must be accepted as equally true. In the astronomical 
section of Book V Lucretius obeys that precept with results that 
to our mind seem pitiable and ludicrous; the most puerile ex- 
planations of eclipses or of the phases of the moon are placed side 
by side with the right theory as equally worthy of acceptance— 
though it may be noticed that Lucretius usually places the right 
explanation first. The wider structure of the poem is thus philo- 
sophic, but the inner development is pictorial; the poet, not only 
in his analogies, but in actual exposition, is always prone to 
escape from abstract argument to concrete visualization. 

Nor has Lucretius the true calm of the philosophical tempera- — 
ment; he does not weigh and balance different possibilities, but 
dogmatically asserts—and often passionately—his own point of 
view. This may be seen conspicuously in his treatment of 
previous Greek thinkers in Book I. He does not take the theories 
of Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras for what they are 
worth and estimate their merits. He brushes them aside and 
points out where they fall short of the true doctrine of atomism: 
“poor fool, he did not admit the existence of empty space and 
he believed in infinite division ; that is enough to condemn him.” 
And there are in his system unresolved antinomies, as Regen- 
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bogen 55 has pointed out. He wavers between the conceptions of 
fate and chance; things happen, he tells us in Book VI, 31, 
seu casu seu vi, and in two successive paragraphs of Book II 
(1048-1066, 1067-1076) he argues first that the atoms fall into 
the shape of a world “by chance” (forte), and then that it 
was “fate” (vis) which constrained them. So too in a world, 
which by all logical inference should be determinist, he struggles 
(II, 251-293) by means of the curious device of the “swerve” 
(clinamen) of the atoms to secure free-will. On these two 
counts he must perhaps be acquitted of personal indecision, for 
the antinomies came down to him from Epicurus. 

But there is a greater antinomy which is all his own, an 
antinomy which Patin called the “ Anti-Lucréce chez Lucréce”; 
I mean that of philosophy and religion. He is striving to oust the 
old religion from men’s minds, yet again and again he uses phrases 
such as: “by the holy power of the gods” (II, 434), “ though 
he escape the notice of gods and men” (V, 1156), which show 
that he is still under the influence of the old modes of thought. 
He will too describe the ceremonies of the old religion with an 
almost loving minuteness, as has been seen in the picture of 
Cybele’s procession, and as it is met again in a remarkable pas- 
sage in Book V (1198-1202). And once in language that 
reminds us of Kant, he admits his scruple (V, 1204-1210) : 


nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 

tunc aliis oppressa malis in pectora cura 

illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
nequae forte deum nobis immensa potestas 

sit, vario motu quae candida sidera verset. 


In Lucretius’ own mind the snake of religion is “ scotched, not 
killed,” and for all his vehemence there is still a struggle and 
a doubt—the doubt of the poet in him rather than of the 
philosopher. 

Yet in spite of these traces of personal struggle—* what 
wonder if a poet now and then amid the many workings of his 
mind ” felt the power of that which he had intellectually aban- 
doned—the keynote of the whole poem is the passionate desire 
to convince the reader of the truth of Epicureanism as the salva- 
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tion from the superstitions of religion. It never leaves him; it 
becomes explicit in the anti-theological sections and in many 
of the introductory proems to the several Books, and it is there 
all through, urging him on through the sometimes arid argu- 
ment which is to demonstrate the material and mechanical 
nature of the world. It was one of the features of religious 
thought in the later Republic and the early Empire that men 
were looking for a “ Saviour ” from the hardships and miseries 
of life. The common mind desired salvation from physical and 
economic ills and found it later in the conception of the God- 
Emperor. For Lucretius it was for the ills of the soul that he 
needed a saviour and that saviour was Epicurus who to him was 
god: “ deus tlle fuit, deus” (V, 8). 

And having himself found salvation, he yearns to pass it on 
to others, to the half-hearted Memmius and to any who will 
read him. To this end he consecrates all the resources of his 
poetic art. He is not so much the philosopher who has compre- 
hended a system, as the prophet who has seen a vision and would 
proclaim it on the house-tops. And so in the end we come back 
to the old question: is Lucretius philosopher or poet? No doubt 
he felt himself that he had blended the two, but it was a true 


led them to pay but little attention to his philosophy, but to 
greet him as a poet of the first rank and to pay him the constant 
compliment of imitation. In our own time the atomic system 
has come into its own. It is the foundation of modern physical 
and chemical investigation—the split atom is only a pushing of 
analysis one step further— and again and again in Lucretius 
we recognize notable anticipations of modern thought. Yet 
even so he is still to us primarily the poet, not because his phi- 
losophy is to be despised or neglected, but because his mind is 
that of the seer of visions. The dry bones of atomism are trans- 
muted in his verse into the living picture of the artist. It has 
all passed through his mind and has come out not as it went in, 
but as the expression of the vision which he has seen. This is 
no new criticism, but what I have tried to show is that it has a 
larger part to play than has litherto been supposed in the 
correct understanding of the poem and even in the determination 
of the text. 
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ON “TWOFOLD STATEMENTS.” 


The piece of sophistical literature which Diels from its open- 
ing words called “Twofold Statements” (Δισσοὶ λόγοι) and 
Stephanus entitled “ Dialexeis” was written in Doric by an 
unknown author. As the dialect has not been more exactly 
determined there is uncertainty about the author’s residence. 
The date of composition must be soon after 404, because the 
author mentions as a recent fact a Spartan victory that took 
place in that year.1_ That the work is connected with Protagoras 
is generally recognized; but the limits of this connection, the 
relation of the work to the teaching of other sophists, and the 
process of composition are still matters of debate. 

The essay, which breaks off in the middle of a sentence in 
chapter nine, presents at first sight an antilogical form; but the 
subjects of the different chapters are not treated uniformly. The 
first four chapters have a confessedly antinomic character; the 
fifth and sixth, though contrasting thesis with antithesis, do not 
speak of δισσοὶ λόγο. The seventh controverts a proposition, 
while the eighth and ninth defend certain theses. Various inter- 
pretations of these differences in treatment have been suggested, 
and therewith is connected the question of the structure and 
purpose of this work. For H. Gomperz the differences are the 
result of the growing haste of the author who belongs to the 
sophistic current but this haste must not blind us to the anti- 
logical structure of the whole work.” He does not decide whether 
it is (as Diels thinks) a transcript of school lectures,’ the result 
of classroom work carried on hurriedly and finally interrupted, 
or the mere draft of a lecture or book which the author might 
have developed differently or even abandoned.* M. Pohlenz 
considers it a compilation, made with increasing haste, of ex- 
cerpts from a sophist’s course of lectures; but he rejects Gom- 
perz’s thesis that it was to have an antilogical form throughout, 


1See H. Diels in Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*, II, p. 
405 and note to line 1. The quotations are from this edition. The 
passage from which the date is inferred is in § 1, 8. The work is No. 
90 in Diels-Kranz and No. 83 in Diels‘. 

2 Sophistik und Rhetorik (Leipzig-Berlin, 1912), pp. 186-187. 

3 Diels-Kranz, II, p. 405, note to line 1. 

*H. Gomperz, op. cit., p. 139. 
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because chapters seven to nine, unlike those that go before, 
cannot be reduced to that scheme. As the chapters are uncon- 
nected with one another, he holds it evident that the work was 
not intended for publication.® It is considered a compilation 
of extracts from various sophists by Zeller® and Nestle, and 
the latter speaks of the antilogical schemes only in relation to 
the first four chapters.? W. Kranz, rejecting Gomperz’s theory 
more decidedly than Pohlenz had, affirms that the title Dissot 
Logot given to the work by Diels holds good only for the first 
four chapters, because the fifth, sixth, and seventh contain the 
refutation of a logos mentioned at the beginning, and the eighth 
and ninth embody the positive demonstration of a proposition. 
He also rejects the assertion made by Diels * and others that the 
work towards the end has more and more the character of an 
extract. Though it contains three different parts, it is, never- 
theless, possible to see a link connecting them both in form and 
in substance. Kranz maintains that the first four chapters con- 
stitute a whole; the treatment of the conceptions of true and 
false coheres well with that of σοφία (σωφροσύνη) and ἀμαθία 
(μανία) in the fifth. The transition to the conception of being 
and non-being corresponds to a passage in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics (1009 A 7 ff.). The transition from the existence to 
the teachability of σοφία presents no break; and the connection 
established between σοφία and ἀρετή is in keeping with the 
mentality of the time. For the ancients the political subjects 
treated in chapters seven and eight did not differ so much from 
those discussed previously as might appear today; the areté 
which becomes a fact only in the life of the polis is teachable 
(chapter six), and so the sortition of the ἄρχοντες is nonsensical 
(chapter seven) ; not far afield is the representation of the ideal 
political orator (chapter eight), whose eloquence particularly 
requires μνήμη which is praised in chapter nine. The train of 
thought, then, has connecting links, even if these are not strong 
and absolute.? The author appears to be under the influence of 
the sophists and of Socrates in the same degree.?® Taylor, who 


5 Aus Platos Werdezeit (Berlin, 1913), pp. 72-74. 

* Philosophie der Griechen, 1, 2° (Leipzig, 1920), p. 1333, n. 1. 

” Zeller, ibid. (on p. 1334). 8 Diels-Kranz, II, p. 405, note to line 1. 

®°W. Kranz, “ Vorsokratisches IV,” Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 
225-226. 

10 Ibid., pp. 230-232. 
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thinks that the beginning of the work probably is lost, asserts 
that we do not know what the principal thesis was and how 
closely connected with it was the statement that two logoi can 
be presented about everything.** To him the work is an essay 
of the old eristics deriving from Eleaticism; he perceives in it 
traces of this origin and of considerable Socratic influence 13 and 
suggests that the author (who clearly belonged to that class of 
semi-Eleatic thinkers represented in the Socratic circle by 
Euclides and his Megarian friends) has constructed his an- 
tinomies in order to support the Eleatic doctrine that the πολλά, 
the contents of sensible experience, cannot be known and that 
respecting them one belief holds as much as that which contra- 
dicts 1.18 

All these attempts to explain the compositional differences of 
the text and to determine its structure introduce into it ele- 
ments which it does not contain; it does not present the complete 
antilogical form reconstructed by Gomperz, the connection of 
thought proposed by Kranz, or the Eleatic theory conjectured 
by Taylor, which, moreover, assumes for the whole work the 
method that appears clearly only in the first four chapters and 
implicitly in the two following. Taylor’s hypothesis is hard 
to accept not only because its only foundation is the supposition 
(of which more later) that the work expresses the attitude of 
‘old eristics with an Eleatic origin; it is controverted by the 
author’s obvious preference of some propositions to their contra- 
dictories and by the fact that those which he prefers imply that 
manifold reality of sensible existence which was denied by 
Eleaticism. Kranz’s hypothesis is unsuccessful because the 
transitional links which he imposes are merely superficial and 
external and so leave the text essentially an ununified combina- 
tion of heterogeneous elements; and, since the last three chap- 
ters at least will not fit into the structural unity posited by 
Gomperz, it is better to admit with Diels, Pohlenz, and Nestle 
that the work is a conglomeration of unconnected parts: the first 
six chapters in which a thesis and an antithesis are contrasted * 


11 Varia Socratica (Edinburgh, 1908), p. 122. 

12 Tbid., p. 93. 18 Tbid., p. 128. 

14 Τῇ may be that the fifth and sixth also were at least meant to pre- 
sent a strictly antilogical form, although for reasons which cannot 
certainly be determined they do not now do so. 
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are succeeded by three more lacking this structure and uncon- 
nected with the preceding chapters and with one another. 
Taylor’s theory, already mentioned, that the work is a repre- 
sentative of Neo-Eleaticism raises the difficult question of the 
origin of its thought and method. He sees here an example of 
that eristic method of antinomies which, though ordinarily at- 
tributed to the Megarians and Cynics, he rightly traces back to 
the late followers of the Eleatic school.1> Nevertheless, the true 
followers of eristic (e. g. Euthydemus and Dionysodorus in 
Plato’s Huthydemus) used a method entirely different from 
that of the Dissot Logoi; they asked short questions in ambigu- 
ous form and required their interlocutors to answer yes or no 
without distinction or limitation, in order to reduce to absurdity 
whatever they might say, while the first chapters of this work 
contain both thesis and antithesis rather extensively developed.”® 
Their antilogical structure has to some scholars suggested Pro- 
tagoras (the author, according to ancient sources, of ᾿Αντιλογίαι 17 
and Τέχνη ἐριστική 15), who affirmed that concerning anything 
two ἰοσοῖὶ 15 are possible and taught how to make the weaker 
statement the stronger.”° ΤῸ him Gomperz traces the antilogi- 
cal method that he finds everywhere in this essay and its eristic 
employment of sophisms based on word-play, similar to those 
attributed to Euthydemus and Dionysodorus in the Euthyde- 
mus, which dialogue in Gomperz’s opinion comes from the same 
paralogistic tradition.2t Nestle thinks that the antilogical 
scheme of the first four chapters agrees with the example set by 
Protagoras,?* and Kranz considers those chapters imitations of 
the Antilogies and of the Eristic Art of the Abderite.2* Now 
these assertions contain certain inaccuracies. In the Dissor 
Logoi eristic appears only in those word-plays of which Gom- 


15 Op. cit., pp. 93 ff. 

186 We shall speak later of some properly eristic elements in the Dissoi 
Logoi. 

17 Diogenes Laertius, IX, 55 (Diels-Kranz, 80 A, 1). Cf. IX, 37 and 
57 (ibid., B, 5). 

18 Diogenes Laertius, IX, 55 (ibid.). Cf. IX, 52 (ibid.). 

19 Diogenes Laertius, IX, 51 (ibid., A, 1 and B, 6a); Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom., VI, 65 (ibid., A, 20); Seneca, Hpist. 88, 43 (ibid.). 

20 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1402 A 23-27 (ibid., A, 21 and B, 6b). 

"1 Op. cit., p. 162; pp. 168-171. 

22Tn Zeller, op. cit., note on p. 1334. 28 Op. cit., pp. 227-228. 
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perz speaks and which are used at length in the Zuthydemus; 
but Taylor has rightly maintained that the eristic method, taken 
generally, must be derived from Eleaticism, so that this, and 
not Protagoras, is the source of the passages in question as well 
as of the Platonic dialogue.** Ancient sources 25 show that the 
Eristic Art attributed to Protagoras must have contained 
rhetorical commonplaces, that is to say long discourses stating 
the pros and cons on certain subjects. The same rhetorical char- 
acter must be recognized in the antilogies which he used, in the 
thesis about the two logoi for every subject, and in his capacity 
for making the weaker statement stronger. As Protagoras in the 
myth and logos of the Platonic dialogue that bears his name 
maintains the existence of absolute and universal moral values, it 
is evident that he could not apply to social and ethical subjects 
the procedure that he used for purely formal rhetoric.2® The 
Dissot Logoi, on the other hand, present the pros and cons con- 
cerning good and bad, fair and foul, right and wrong (1-8). 
This difference with Protagoras in method does not, however, 
exclude agreement in substance, for, although the author in the 
first four chapters says that he accepts the antithesis identifying 
good and bad, etc., he afterwards demolishes it. Not only does 
the development of the thesis occupy the last place, thus forcing 
itself on the mind of the reader, but the author tries first to 
refute the antitheses in general and then to diminish the strength 
of the arguments used for their demonstration.*” Here too he 


24H. Maier has exhaustively shown that Protagoras cannot be con- 
sidered a teacher of eristics (Sokrates [Tiibingen, 1913], pp. 200-204). 

25 Cicero, Brutus, 12, 46; Quintilian, Inst. Or. III, 1, 12 (Diels- 
Kranz, 80 B, 6). 

26 Completely arbitrary is the assertion of Kranz (op. cit., p. 228) 
that Protagoras must have applied the antilogical method to the con- 
cepts of good and bad, etc. treated in the first four chapters of the 
Dissoi Logoi. 

27H. Gomperz with minute analysis has shown that the author prefers 
the theses to the antitheses and considers the former more soundly estab- 
lished than the latter (op. cit., pp. 185 ff.; 191); but he wrongly affirms 
that for the author they are all equally true and that the writer prefers 
the theses because he sees a greater force in them than in the antitheses 
(p. 191). If the one set is more soundly established than the other, 
however, they cannot be equally true; and to maintain his assertion 
Gomperz must attribute to Protagoras and to the author of the Dissoi 
Logot a metaphysics with an Anaxagorean basis which is not justified 
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diverges from Protagoras, trying not to make the weaker state- 
ment the stronger but to make the theses triumphant, although 
the theses, representing common opinions, have greater force 
than the antitheses which, being paradoxes, must go against the 
opinion of the reader. Although the author disagrees with Pro- 
tagoras at many points, he is, nevertheless, at one with him on 
an essential question: concerning ethical and social life, he, like 
Protagoras, supports the traditional beliefs of common con- 
science, defending them against those who, rejecting every dif- 
ference between moral values and non-values, appear to destroy 
the very foundations of that life. 

The relation between Protagoras and the author of the Dissoi 
Logot in method has raised the question of the relation of their 
thought, and in this respect we observe first that the fourth 
chapter (on the true and the false) in spite of the similarity 
does not agree with the thought of the Abderite. It is main- 
tained in the antithesis that the true statement and the false 
are identical because they consist of the same words, and differ 
only in that the former corresponds to facts and the latter does 
not: 28 thus truth is considered in its verbal expression and 
almost as an object in itself, whereas Protagoras thinks that it 
consists in the fact that any opinion is related to what appears 
to someone; and, while for the Dissot Logoi the difference be- 
tween the true and the false is given by facts conceived as inde- 
pendent of the subject, for the Abderite facts are such as they 
appear to the subject. There is a great gulf between the objec- 
tivism, both verbal and real, of the Dissot Logot and the sub- 
jectivism of Protagoras, which for the natural world excludes 
the possibility of the false, as it holds all opinions true, while 
for the antithesis of the Dissoi Logoi the false exists as well as 
the true, though they are both identical. It may also be ob- 
served that the thesis uses an argument similar to that (called 


by the texts and especially by the one under consideration. In any 
case, by his destructive criticism the author clearly shows that he 
considers the antitheses false, 

28 Diels (in Diels-Kranz, II, p. 411, note to line 23) compares Huthy- 
demus 283 ff.; but Gomperz (op. cit., p. 186) rightly denies that a 
direct relation exists between the two texts, for they maintain that 
there is no difference between the true and the false, but in a different 
way and with different arguments. He does not, however, point out the 
divergences. 
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περιτροπή by Sextus Empiricus) which Democritus had used 
against the Abderite. The Atomist said that if all opinions are 
true, that which asserts that not every opinion is true is also 
true; *° according to our unknown author, if it is false that the 
true and the false are identical, true and false are not identical 
and, if it is true, then that assertion is also false. We may there- 
fore assume with Gomperz *° that this criticism also derives from 
Democritus, that is from an anti-Protagorean source. At any 
rate it is clear that the thesis of the fourth chapter, which con- 
trasts absolutely the true and the false, goes against the doc- 
trine of Protagoras. Furthermore, all the antitheses of the first 
five chapters affirm in different ways the identity of opposites, 
which is more clearly formulated in the fifth; now, if the theses 
that reject those doctrines form an anti-Heraclitean attack, it is 
noteworthy that their principal weapon is the non-contradiction 
principle (not expressly stated, but used all the time), which is 
incompatible with the epistemological doctrines of Protagoras. 
On the other hand, there are undoubtedly remarkable affinities 
between Protagoras and the opinions preferred by the author of 
the Dissot Logot. Zeller *t had already established a relation 
between the sixth chapter on the teachability of areté and Plato’s 
Protagoras (319 aff.) ; the comparison has been developed at 
length by H. Gomperz, who has thrown light on the affinity of 
the arguments that the two works use in favor of teachability 
and against it.*? The dependence of both works on the sophist’s 


39 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math., VII, 389 (Diels-Kranz, 80 A, 15). 

3° Op. cit., p. 150, n. 318. 

81“ Platos Mittheilungen iiber friihere und gleichzeitige Philosophen,” 
in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, V (1892), pp. 177-178. 

82 For these comparisons see Gomperz, op. cit., pp. 159-162; 172-177; 
Taylor, op. cit., pp. 114-119. Gomperz (p. 177, n. 363) remarks that 
some arguments given in the Dissoi Logoi to show that truth is not 
teachable cannot be related either positively or negatively to the thought 
of the sophist. Taylor, who considers both the Protagoras and the 
Meno, comes to the conclusion that the two dialogues contain all the 
objections (except the first) that in the Dissoi Logoi serve to prove 
that areté is not teachable; and that the dialogues differ from the 
Dissoi Logoi because they use examples founded on special characteris- 
tics of life in Athens and on references to specific facts of its history, 
which are wanting in the Dissoi Logoi (op. cit., p. 115); but these 
coincidences do not exclude the fact that all these works may use 
thoughts widely spread in intellectual Athenian circles (pp. 117-119). 
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thought, however, can be said to concern only the arguments in 
favor of the thesis in question, because, as Taylor had already 
remarked, the objections raised against it in the Protagoras 
(and also in the Meno 89d, 93 b-96c) can be considered as the 
reproduction of thoughts and statements current in the philo- 
sophical circles of the Periclean age.** Besides, Diels has brought 
together the text of the Protagoras (in which the sophist with 
numerous examples shows that the concept of the useful is rela- 
tive **) and the development of the thesis in the first chapter 
(with its many instances in support of the statement that what 
is good for one man is bad for another); Gomperz, wrongly 
availing himself of this to show that the first chapter is conceived 
in the spirit of Protagorean relativism,** thus sought to substan- 
tiate his contention that the Dissot Logot derive chiefly from 
Protagoras. In the Protagoras, however, the sophist defends a 
cause that is not his own but that of the πολλοί, so that we have 
no reason to look there for the expression of his own thought.** 
We can therefore reject the consequence that Gomperz inferred 


There is no reason, however, to say the same for the arguments designed 
to prove that virtue is teachable, because Protagoras (who had been the 
first to proclaim himself a teacher of it: Protagoras 3164-317 ¢; cf. 
348 e-349 a) must certainly have endeavored to justify a thesis that 
formed the necessary premise of his work in the field of education. In 
any case it is clear that the part of the Protagoras which discusses the 
problem in question contains the expression of the sophist’s thought. 
That text shows also that he had not treated the question in antilogical 
form, but had stated his convictions dogmatically; there is no reason to 
admit the two alternatives as Gomperz does (p. 175). He thinks that 
the sixth chapter of the Dissoi Logoi and the passage of the Protagoras 
derive from a common source, the Μέγας λόγος of Protagoras (Gomperz, 
op. cit., p. 175). The same opinion is held by Nestle (in Zeller, op. cit., 
note on p. 1334), Kranz (op. cit., p. 228), and Pohlenz (op. cit., pp. 
91-92) who, however, does not speak of the Μέγας λόγος and only affirms 
that the author of the Dissoi Logoi and Plato reproduce Protagoras’ 
thoughts. Wilamowitz (Platon? [Berlin, 1920], p. 431) has about the 
same idea. This opinion, less detailed than the one previously expressed, 
seems preferable. 

38. Op. cit., p. 119. 

34 Protagoras, 333 d-334¢ (Diels in Diels-Kranz, 80 A, 22). This text 
is mentioned by Diels in Diels-Kranz, IT, p. 405, note to line 2. 

35. Op. cit., pp. 162-163. 

86 In this connection it is enough to recall the absolute character that 
Protagoras ascribes to ethical and social fundamental values, 
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from the comparison of the texts; we can also reject the sug- 
gestion that Protagoras is the source of the passage of the second 
chapter in which the author tries to prove the identity of the 
fair and the foul by the argument that different cities and dif- 
ferent people, among the Greeks and the barbarians, accept 
opposite evaluations of the same things; and we can furthermore 
reject the notion that this is also the source for the text of 
Herodotus ** (III, 38; VII, 152) quoted here by Diels.** We 
shall see that there is no foundation for Gomperz’s claim that 
the conception of καιρός, of ἐν τῷ δέοντι, and the like, all desig- 
nating the fit time for action, used in the second and fifth 
chapters (and also in the third), derives from the relativism of 
Protagoras, to whom, and not to Gorgias as is customary, he 
thinks the καιρός theory should be ascribed.*® In any case it is 
certain that, concerning both method and contents, our essay is 
to a large extent under the influence of Protagoras and owes 
more to him than to other sophists to whom it may be related. 
Among these Hippias takes first place, though he cannot be the 
chief inspirer of this work, as Pohlenz has asserted with mani- 
fest exaggeration.*® The essay is connected with his teaching 
when it deals with the ἁρμονία (stress) of syllables, their length, 
and the displacement of letters *t (ch. 5, 11-12), when it extols 
the value and importance of mnemonics (ch. 9), an art which 
was considered a personal discovery of Hippias,** when it affirms 
that the good orator must know everything, and in particular 
the nature of all things (6 περὶ φύσιος τῶν ἁπάντων εἰδώς) (ch. 8). 
Hippias claimed encyclopedic knowledge; and, contrary to the 
practice of other sophists and especially of Protagoras, his teach- 
ing was also naturalistic.** As he professed to teach an encyclo- 


87H. Gomperz, op. cit., pp. 162-164. The same is affirmed by Kranz, 
op. cit., p. 228. 

88 Diels-Kranz, II, p. 409, note to line 2. 

89 Op. cit., pp. 165-167. 

40 According to Pohlenz (op. cit., p. 77) the author is one of Hippias’ 
pupils or Hippias himself. 

41Cf. Plato, Hippias Major 285b; Hippias Minor 368d (Diels-Kranz 
86 A, 11-12). 

42 Xenophon, Symp. 4, 62; Plato, Hippias Major 285e; Hippias Minor 
368d (Diels-Kranz 86 A, 5a, 11-12). 

48 Plato, Hippias Major 285b; Hippias Minor 367e (Diels-Kranz, 
ibid., 11 and 12). Diels has brought together ὁ περὶ φύσιος τῶν ἁπάντων 
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pedic culture with ethical finality, the Dissot Logot suggest that 
he had in mind the education of statesmen rather than of private 
individuals. Moreover, our essay (ch. 8) and the corresponding 
passage of the Protagoras (337d) show that the encyclopedic 
education of Hippias was to be founded on naturalistic studies 
understood as a knowledge of the nature of the universe, that is 
to say as a general philosophic conception; and this justifies the 
assertion that Hippias anticipated the Platonic doctrine that, in 
the perfect state, government is entrusted to the philosophers, 
that is to the truly wise.** Nevertheless, while Hippias, though 
recognizing that all peoples have unwritten laws universally 
valid, belittles actual enactments, changeable with place and 
time, and considers them human conventions,** the eighth chap- 
ter of the Dissoi Logot admits that written laws are based on the 
objective nature of the right.*® Thus, in a certain sense it 
agrees with Protagoras but diverges from him in its objectivism : 
the φύσις of justice depends not upon dispositions inseparable 
from human nature, as he taught,*7 but upon the objective 
structure of things. 

There are, moreover, generally recognized relations between 
certain points of the work and some doctrines of Gorgias. We 
shall postpone consideration of the καιρός passages ; but his influ- 
ence is unmistakable in the assertion that in painting and 
tragedy those excel who most deceive by creating what resembles 


εἰδώς (ch. 8) with Protagoras 337d: riv ... φύσιν τῶν πραγμάτων 
εἰδέναι (Diels-Kranz, ibid., C, 1) in a note to ch. 8 of the Dissot Logot 
(Diels-Kranz, II, p. 415, note to line 19). For all these comparisons see 
Pohlenz, op. cit., pp. 76-77; Kranz, op. cit., p. 229. (The latter com- 
pares with less reason ch. 8 with other sophists and especially Prota- 
goras.) Hippias is connected with the author of the Dissoi Logoi by 
other scholars also (Taylor, op. cit., p. 127 and note for ch. 8 and 9; 
Gomperz, op. cit., pp. 172 and 179 for ch. 5 and 9; Nestle in Zeller, 
op. cit., note on p. 1334, for ch. 9. The last mentioned connects also 
ch, 5 with Hippias on account of the allusion to the customs of 
barbaric peoples, usually made to depend on Herodotus). 

“Οὗ, Gomperz, op. cit., pp. 156 and 180; Kranz, op. cit., p. 229. 
Taylor, op. cit., p. 127, who does not mention Hippias, thinks that in 
the Dissoi Logoi there are evident indications of Socratic influence. 

“δ Xenophon, Mem. IV, 4, 14; Plato, Protagoras 337 c-d; Diels-Kranz, 
86 C, 1 contains the second text. 

“6 Οὗ, A. E. Taylor, op. cit., p. 126, n, 2. 
“1 Protagoras 320 c-328 b. 
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real things (ch. 3, 10).*® Altogether, then, the author places 
side by side, without connecting them organically, elements bor- 
rowed from different sophists, among whom Protagoras is pre- 
eminent both as to thought and as to the methods employed. 
But the author of the Dissoi Logoi is under the influence not 
only of the sophists but also of Socratic thought, a point which 
Taylor and Kranz *® have particularly stressed (and sometimes 
exaggerated). So the conclusion of the first chapter on bad 
and good * can be compared with Socrates’ attitude in many 
Platonic dialogues.** The author speaks in a clearly Socratic 
vein also when at the end of the second (2, 28) and third chap- 
ters (3,17) he says that the evidence of the poets in support of 
the antitheses is worthless, because their aim is delight (ἡδονή) 
and not truth.°? The relations with Socraticism raise difficul- 
ties in other cases. The arguments used in the third chapter 
(2 ff.) to show that right and wrong are identified have been 
repeatedly compared with those attributed for the same purpose 
to Socrates in the Memorabilia (IV, 2, 14-18).°° Taylor has 
added to this a text of the Republic (I, 331 ff.), observing that 
Socrates’ purpose in both cases is to prove that the distinction 


48 According to Plutarch, De glor. Ath. 5, 348C (Diels-Kranz, 82 B, 
23) Gorgias called tragedy a deception, in which “one who deceives is 
more right than one who does not, and one who is deceived is wiser 
than one who is not.” Cf. Gomperz, pp. 167-168; Pohlenz, p. 76; Nestle 
in Zeller, op. cit., note on p. 1334; Kranz, p. 228. 

49 Gomperz, pp. 150-159, did not succeed in contradicting the thesis 
of A. Rustow, Der Liigner (Leipzig, 1910 [I am not directly acquainted 
with this work]) that there are relations between the Dissoi Logoi and 
Socraticism. As we shall see, this thesis has been subsequently resumed 
and developed. 

5° Diels, II, p. 407, 15-16: καὶ οὐ λέγω, τί ἐστι τὸ ἀγαθόν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο 
πειρῶμαι διδάσκειν, ὡς οὐ τωὐτὸν εἴη τὸ κακὸν καὶ τἀγαθόν, ἀλλ’ (ἄλλον 
ἑκάτερον. 

δι Οὐὗὁἃ, Taylor, p. 101; Kranz, p. 230. On the other hand, I cannot 
accept the latter’s assertion that the conclusion of the sixth chapter is 
worthy of Socrates and, moreover, that it characterizes Socrates’ atti- 
tude in the Protagoras, when he inverts it into the proposition: “I do 
not say that virtue and wisdom are teachable, but that the demonstra- 
tions given to the contrary are not satisfactory.” The difference between 
the two cases is very great. 

52 See Kranz, ibid., who mentions the Gorgias 501 6, 502 a. 

58 See Trieber, “ Die Acadéées,” Hermes, XXVII (1892), p. 218; Diels 
in Diels-Kranz, II, p. 410, note to line 5. 

54 Op. cit., p. 106. 
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between right and wrong conduct does not depend upon whether 
an enemy or a friend is the object of the action because some- 
times it is right to behave in the same way towards both. 
Gomperz too has compared the third chapter of our essay with 
these texts of Xenophon and Plato and also with a passage of the 
pseudo-Platonic Περὶ δικαίου (374 c-375 c) ; but he has added that 
in this case, as in others where there is a correspondence be- 
tween the thoughts of the Dissoi Logoi and those of the Socra- 
tics, there is a deep difference in intention, because what in the 
latter is a serious problem is in the former a means of defending 
paradoxes. The purpose of the Socratic texts is to determine 
exactly the conceptions of right and wrong and, accordingly, 
examples are given to show that their characteristics cannot be 
discovered in the external aspects of actions but only in the 
depth of inward life; in the Dissor Logo thoughts and exam- 
ples serve only to substantiate the paradox that identifies these 
two concepts. So in the fifth chapter too, debating the question 
whether the sane and the insane, the learned and the ignorant do 
and say the same things, the author affirms that the sane and 
learned act and speak seasonably and the others unseasonably. 
Now, this proposition is genuinely Socratic in form, if not in 
substance; the author does not even think of examining its value 
seriously, however, but simply uses it dialectically to contradict 
those who maintain that there is no difference between those 
words and actions.®*> Examining these texts from another point 
of view, Gomperz thinks he can trace them back to Protagorean 
sources. The dialogue On the Right uses the expressions ἐν τῷ 
δέοντι, ἐν καιρῷ, which the Dissot Logot uses together with simi- 
lar forms in ch. 2 (19-20), 3 (12), and 5 (3-10). Since the 
two works connect the καιρός theory with the assertion that 
deceit and lies, according to circumstances, can be now right, 
now wrong, he takes it for granted that both works drew upon 
the same source in which those conceptions were also found to- 
gether. From this he infers that the authors of the Dissoi Logot 
and of the dialogue depend on Protagoras and, moreover, that, 
since the relativism of the former derives from him, the same 
must be true for the relativistic interpretation of the concept of 
the right. This makes it likely that the theory belongs rather to 
the Abderite than to Gorgias, to whom it is usually attributed ὅς 


55 Gomperz, pp. 152-154. 
5° Cf. Nestle in Zeller, op. cit., note on p. 1334. 
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on the basis of the ancient evidence *’ that Gorgias was the first 
to write on the art of καιρός. The compiler of the Dissoi Logoi, 
however, does not use this conception in the same way as does 
the author of the dialogue On the Right; the former presents 
it in order to contradict it in the sequel and attributes to it only 
the meaning of a paradox, while the latter earnestly accepts the 
Protagorean notion and works it out in a Socratic sense, relying 
on the observation that it is knowledge alone which makes pos- 
sible the distinction between καιρός and ἀκαιρία.5 So the com- 
plication of the problem increases. First of all, since there is no 
reason to attribute to Protagoras a relativistic ethics, we must 
reject the suggestion that he is the source of the interpretation 
of the right which Gomperz attributes to him and of which he 
finds derivations in the Dissoi Logoi and in the works of the 
Socratics. In our essay the treatment in the second and third 
chapters must be distinguished from that in the fifth. In the 
second and third chapters the author presents, in order later to 
criticize them in favor of the two contrary theses which he evi- 
dently prefers, two paradoxical propositions, the identity of fair 
and foul and of right and wrong, which are merely particular 
aspects of the Heraclitean principle of the identity of opposites © 
connected in its supporter’s thought with relativistic conceptions. 
We have, therefore, no reason to look to Protagoras for the 
origin of the relativism in those chapters, because it is found in 
the thought of Heraclitus. This does not exclude the possibility 
that the author, to support those doctrines, uses arguments em- 
ployed by Socraticism for quite different purposes, namely in 
order to emphasize the weakness of moral opinions adopted un- 
critically by common conscience. As to καιρός and ἐν τῷ δέοντι, 
etc. nothing proves that they belong to Protagoras rather than 
to Gorgias ; but, while the latter had treated them from a rhetori- 
cal point of view, the author of the Dissoi Logoi uses them to 
support ethical doctrines which he subsequently refutes. The 
fifth chapter is quite a different matter. There he uses the con- 
ception of the ἐν τῷ δέοντι to demolish doctrines originally Hera- 
clitean but presented with arguments drawn from Socratic dis- 
cussions. In this case too that conception, taken from Gorgias, 
has an ethical and not a rhetorical function. 


57 In Diels-Kranz, 82 B, 13. 58 Gomperz, pp. 165-167. 
5° We must recollect that for Heraclitus also good and bad are identi- 
cal (Diels-Kranz, 22 B, 58). 
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We have previously 50 recorded the affinities existing between 
the arguments against the teachability of areté used in the sixth 
chapter of the Dissot Logot and those on the same subject given 
to Socrates in the Protagoras and the Meno; and we have said 
that it is impossible to accept Taylor’s suggestion that in both 
cases the objections expressed are those which were familiar to 
the intellectual circles of the age of Pericles. Consequently we 
cannot speak with any certainty of Socratic influence on the 
work in question. Relations, unquestionable and frequently in- 
vestigated, exist between the arguments used in the Dissor Logot 
against the sortition of public officials (7, 1 ff.) and those which 
Xenophon (Mem. I, 2, 9) and Aristotle (Rhetoric 1393 B 4) 
attribute to Socrates.®* Here, too, however, the influence of 
Socraticism is doubtful. As Taylor has observed, the author of 
the Dissot Logot condemns the method because it does not per- 
mit true experts to be chosen and also because it is antidemo- 
cratic, since by it someone hostile to the Demos can be desig- 
nated (7%, 10); now, the latter argument (entirely unconnected 
with the thought of Socrates who was not an admirer of the 
pre-eminence of the Demos in Athens) is found also in Isocrates 
(Areopagiticus, 23), and therefore we can assume that all these 
criticisms of Athenian democratic proceedings derive from the 
same source, that they represent the opinion prevailing among 
the Athenian intellectuals who did not belong to the party of 
violent reactionaries.®* 

Other reasons for assuming Socratic influence seem even more 
disputable. So there is no reason to say with Kranz that some 
propositions of the fourth chapter ®* (ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος, ὅταν μὲν αὐτῷ 
παρῇ τὸ ψεῦδος, ψεύστας ἐστίν, ὅταν δὲ τὸ ἀλαθές, ἀλαθής [5] and 
ᾧ μὲν τὸ ψεῦδος ἀναμέμεικται, ψεύστας, ᾧ δὲ τὸ ἀλαθές, ἀλαθής [9]) 
would never have been possible without the Socratic research of 


°° See pp. 298 ff. supra. It appears impossible to accept Taylor’s sug- 
gestion that the author of the Dissoi Logoi has taken from the Platonic 
dialogues the arguments in favor of the teachability of areté and 
against it. 

* For this see Taylor, op. cit., pp. 122-124. Kranz, op. cit., p. 230, 
finds in this chapter the expression of the Socratic conception that in 
all practical affairs only the expert is to decide. 

* Taylor, ibid. 

°° For the relations which Gomperz sees between this chapter and 
Protagoras see p. 297, note 28. 
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the earliest Platonism;** and none either to maintain with 
Taylor that the expression παρῇ implies the theory of the παρουσία 
of an εἶδος in the subject of a logos, which he ascribes, with the 
theory of Ideas generally, not to Plato but to Socrates.*° Nor 
can I follow the latter in thinking the assumption of genuinely 
Socratic doctrine as a source for the Dissoi Logoi justified by 
the correspondence between the example used in the latter to ex- 
plain the difference between true and false (ch. 4, 8) and that 
used in the Theaetetus (201 b-c) to distinguish scientific knowl- 
edge from right opinion (the case of judges who have not wit- 
nessed the facts on which they give judgment) ; δ᾽ and I must 
say the same of his assertion that in the end of the fifth chapter 
there is already a hint of the distinction which Plato’s Sophist 
makes between absolute and relative negation.®*’ Kranz’s thesis 
of a Socratic origin for the proposition that one who knows what 
is right must also know what is wrong (8, 9) is questionable; “8 
and even more disputable is his assertion that it is the typical 
method of the Platonic Socrates which is constantly used in the 
Dissoi Logot to refute the identification of opposites (good and 
evil, etc.), namely that one who defends it must contradict him- 
self.°° That method had been previously used by Democritus, as 
Kranz himself recognizes; besides, Socratic influence need not 
be thought of here, since there is the precedent of Zeno’s dialecti- 
cal method which is often and clearly reflected in the Dissoi 
Logoi that owes a considerable part of its significance to its in- 
termediate position between the Socratic and sophistic atti- 
tudes.”° Perhaps still more remarkable is the fact that, when the 
author of this essay relies on the sophists and especially on Pro- 
tagoras, far from evincing the boldly negative and corrosive tend- 
encies that are usually attributed to their thought, he tries in 
general to uphold the theses welcomed by common conscience 
and to this end employs the methods that the Abderite had used 
only in the sphere of formal rhetoric. 
ApDOoLFo LEVI. 
Topi (PERUGIA). 


5. Kranz, pp. 230-231 (he quotes, as an example, Huthydemus 301 a). 

55 Taylor, pp. 109-110. 87 Taylor, pp. 113-114. 

56 Taylor, pp. 110-111. 88 Kranz, p. 230. 6° Kranz, p. 231. 

70K. Priachter, in tberweg-Priachter, Die Philosophie des Altertums 
(Berlin, 1926), p. 126, calls the Dissoi Logoi a bridge from the 
philosophy of the sophists to Socraticism. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CHRONOLOGY IN SOUND- 
CHANGES IN THE ITALIC DIALECTS. 


There is ample material in the Italic dialects for the philol- 
ogist using the historical method in examining their phonetic 
development. The data, however, come to us in the text-books 
arranged according to the nature of the sound concerned, classi- 
fied under the headings of the vowels and consonants, and so on. 
No other method of presentation, indeed, would work. The 
resultant picture of the languages may be compared to the 
skeleton of a man in a laboratory, of which the bones have been 
divided up and re-grouped in order to make a neat pattern. The 
bones do not then reveal their inter-relation in the body. 

Like these bones, the different items of phonetic change lie 
before us in a phonetic hand-book, with but little co-ordination 
apparent. The simile is imperfect, because the bones are each 
conditioned by the shape and size of other bones, whereas the 
sound-changes are chiefly independent phenomena. There is no 
causal connection between rhotacism and the changes of medial 
aspirates in Latin. One connection, however, there must be, and 
that is a temporal one. 

We know for certain that some Latin sound-changes occurred 
during the historical period, because we see the evidence for it. 
Of the original diphthongs, which were so well preserved in 
Oscan, many became monophthongs in Latin. Early inscriptions 
preserve such forms as deicerent (later dicerent), oino (unum), 
loucom (lucum). These changes then are comparatively late, 
occurring in the life of Latin of which we have direct evidence. 
Contrast the diphthong eu, which changed into ow in all the 
three dialects, Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian, so early that original 
eu in none of them remains on inscriptions. This change is 
placed in the so-called Italic period, the time when the language, 
which was later to split into the Italic dialects, was one. At 
that time any change in the language affected the whole of it; 
when changes took place which did not so affect it, by definition 
this Italic period had been succeeded by the dialectal period, 
in which Latin and Faliscan separated from the other dialects. 
Later still Oscan and Umbrian separated from each other. In 
what follows, by “Italic change” I shall mean a change in that 
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first period; and similarly by “in Italic,” in the language of 
that first period. 

Changes in phonology took place in each of the periods men- 
tioned. The object of a study of the chronology of these changes 
is to arrange them in their relative time-order, so far as is possi- 
ble. If this work could be completed, it would be possible to 
reconstruct with certainty not only the history of individual 
sounds, but also of all words whose etymology is known, without 
having anachronistic forms side by side; and this would be a 
most valuable check on the truth of rival etymologies 

In practice exceedingly little chronological work of this kind 
has been done. In phonetic hand-books, for example in Sommer 
end more especially in Stolz-Leumann on Latin, or in Buck on 
Oscan and Umbrian, we find isolated chronological hints. These 
need to be collected and viewed together before they can be fully 
appreciated. Albrecht Gotze’ made the attempt in a valuable 
paper. But he relies too much on observation of Syncope, whose 
history is not, and probably never will be, fully explained, while, 
as Leumann points out, his etymologies are not all above sus- 
picion. Pisani? in 1931 made interesting and independent use 
of the methods of Gétze in the wider field of Indo-European. 
His conclusions for Italic I cannot accept, since he appears to 
use a process of induction in order to substantiate his ideas of 
what were the features of Indo-European, at the expense of the 
evidence itself. For example, compare the case of Oscan- 
Umbrian labio-velars (Chapter 4), in Τῇ. fiktu, O. fruktatiuf, 
U. ninctu, U. anstintu. Pisani tries to believe that there are 
no former labio-velars here, in order to support his theory that 
Oscan-Umbrian had labials for these gutturals everywhere except 
before -i- and -u-. Compare Walde (Gesch. d. idg. Sprachwiss., 
180, quoted by Buck), who also proceeds from the assumption 
of an early labialisation.* But it is only by the use of deduction 
that advance can be made, and if a theory is not sufficiently 
supported by evidence, so much the worse for the theory. 


1“ Relative Chronologie von Lauterscheinungen im Italischen,” 1. F., 
XLI, p. 78. Cf. mention in Stolz-Leumann, Lat. Gramm.*, pp. 55, 95, 


et saep. 
2“ Studi sulla preistoria ἃ. lingue indeuropee,’ Memorie, Accad. ἃ. 


DTincei, ser. 6, IV (1931-33), pp. 549 ff. 
Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wb.*, on figo, fruor; and id.? on ninguo. 
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How are we to proceed, to find chronological data? It is not 
safe to observe a phenomenon existing in all the dialects, and 
from that to assume that it is Italic. Yet this is done in the 
case of the change -tt- to -ss-, which is generally assumed to be 
Italic, but which I hope to show is dialectal. Further, the yet 
more familiar change of labio-velars in both Oscan and Umbrian 
te labials (q¥ to p, etc.) is generally attributed to 0.-U. I hope 
to show that it is separate in these two dialects. Meillet, in his 
Esquisse dune histoire de la langue latine,’ utters a, caution on 
this point. “Sans doute toutes les concordances (i.e. between 
Latin and O.-U.) ne datent pas nécessairement de la période 
de communauté.” This obvious fact has been overlooked, and 
no need for evidence felt. 

One may briefly sum up the possibilities of change in the 
Italic phonetic system as coming under one of three headings. 
(a) Italic common change. The definition of Italic necessitates 
such change being common, or universal through the language. 
(b) Dialectal differential change. Here the change, occurring 
in the post-Italic period, is such as to separate the dialects from 
one another. (c) Dialectal common change. This change is 
the same in two or more dialects, but occurs independently. 
The difficult task is to separate class (a) from class (c). 

Evidence is obtained in the following manner. A sound-law 
is observed, such as that of Rhotacism in Latin. O.L. esed 
became erit. In L. Falernus -r- is no longer intervocalic because 
of syncope; but the earlier stages were *Falesinos (cf. Falis- 
cus), *Falerinos. From these facts we deduce that rhotacism 
took place before syncope in this word. We may conveniently 
express the relation by the formula 1. Rhotacism, 2. Syncope 
(in this word). By this I mean that rhotacism was first carried 
through in all its stages, and only then did syncope here take 
place. If syncope had not occurred second, we should have had 
*Falesnos, leading to *Falenos. 

Caution is needed in the production of such a formula. For 
sound-changes are not phenomena comparable to chemical 
changes, as has often been pointed out. Similar combinations 
of sounds produce different results at different times, just as 
they may produce the same result. The change of -tl- to -kl- 
occurs in L., O., and U. But U. katlu shows that secondary -tl-, 
resulting from syncope, was preserved in U., thereby giving the 
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formula 1. -tl- to -kl- in U. (probably in IT.), 2. Syncope of 
*katelo-, new -tl- preserved. Contrast with this Late L. veclus 
from vetulus, from which comes Italian vecchio. L. veclus shows 
that the change -tl- to -kl- persisted, or re-appeared, in Latin 
centuries after its first application. 

The following danger therefore arises. Sound-changes may 
extend over a long period, affecting all the sounds concerned 
during that time. Alternatively, they cease to have effect, and 
leave untouched subsequent sounds which appear to be the same 
as those originally changed. From L. Falernus above we deduced 
1. Rhotacism, 2. Syncope. It is clear that syncope did not exer- 
cise itself in this word before rhotacism, but nothing internal 
stopped it from doing so. So we may say that syncope did 
not occur in words of this class before rhotacism. In contrast, 
take O. Kerri, derived from *Keresi. This word suggests the 
formula 1. Syncope (*Keresi to *Kersi), 2. -rs- to -rr-. It is 
true that in this word the change of -rs- to -rr- only occurred 
after syncope. But in this word the change of -rs- to -rr- had 
no chance of taking place until syncope provided the combina- 
tion -rs-, and thus O. Kerri provides no evidence that the change 
Cid not occur earlier in other words. In fact, Ὁ. teeri’m shows 
that original -rs- had previously changed to -rr-, with a further 
development to -r-. 

In my examples I shall avoid giving formulae similar to that 
produced from O. Kerri above, since their value is so restricted. 

I propose first to examine any data, useful in giving chrono- 
logical evidence, under sixteen sections of important sound- 
changes in the dialects. At the conclusion of this I shall try to 
correlate the more important results obtained. To avoid the use 
of different script for the native and the Latin alphabets of 
Oscan and Umbrian, I mark the native Oscan alphabet as 0’, 
and the Latin Oscan alphabet as O?; similarly with U*, U?. 


1. Loss of intervocalic -i-. 


This takes place in all the dialects. I have found no evidence 
to contradict the common view that this is an Italic common 
change. 


2. -eu- to -ou- (and -eu- to -ou-). 


The same remark applies as in Section 1. 
(1) L. levis, from legh»-. 
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The change of -eu- did not take place here: this leads to :— 

1. -eu- to -ou-. 2. -gh¥- to L. -u-. 
However, since L. -u- for -gh¥- is an independent L. change, 
this gives no support to the Italic dating of -eu- to -ou-, though 
it does give a terminus ante quem. 


3. -tl- to -kl-. 
Again the remark in Section 1 applies. 
(1) U*. katlu, from *katelo-. This leads to:— 
1. -tl- to -kl-. 2. Syncope of *katelo- in U. 
Unfortunately, in spite of Gotze’s attempt, hardly any cases of 
syncope can be dated; though I make an exception of syncope 


of imperatives in O.-U. (see Section 14). This example, then, 
does not help much to date -tl- to -kl-. 


4, -tt- to -ss-. 

At first it appears that this agrees with the first three sections. 
But from the history of the combinations of -ns- (Section 9) 
and -rs- (Section 12) it appears wrong to take -ss- as the stage 
reached in Italic, despite general opinion: cf. Buck* (-ss- is 
“doubtless Italic”) and Leumann ® (-tt- to -t’t- in I.-Eur., and 
to -ss- in Italic). See the sections quoted below. 


5. Mediae Aspiratae. 


The general position is that initially med. asp. became f- in 
all the dialects, excepting gh- which became h-; medially, as a 
rule, -f- is found in O. and U., with -h- for -gh-. The Latin 
position is more complicated, as we have -b- (for -bh- and -dh-), 
-d-, -h- and -g- for -gh-, and -u- and -gu- for -gh¥. 

(1) -gh- to -h- intervocalically in all the dialects: cf. L. veho, 
01. feihiss. This -h- is generally thought Italic: 6. g. Leumann, 
op. cit., p. 136, says that -h- is very likely Italic (uritalisch). 

But cf. 07. -veitu, from *ueghetdd, *ueyetdd, *uektod. In the 
development of this word *ueyetdd did not change to *uehetdd, 
which would never have given U?. -veitu. This leads to:— 


1. Syncope of Imperative in U. (or in 0.-U., see Section 
14, 9). 
2. -χ- to -h-. 


*C. D. Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian?, 1928, p. 86. 
Stolz-Leumann, Lat. Gramm.®*, p. 152. 
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The syncope of Imperative did not take place in L., and so the 
appearance of -h- was independent in L. and not an Italic 
change. 

(2) -dh- to -b-, and further to -f- in O. and U., to -d- and 
-b- in L. λίτρα in Greek, originally Sicilian, appears borrowed 
from *lipra in an Italic dialect, which can hardly be other than 
Oscan or one of its southern offshoots. This give us:— 


1. *libra borrowed to form λίτρα. 

2. -p- to -f- in O. 
As Buck (op. cit., p. 98) points out, this makes an Italic -f- 
impossible in this position. I should add, it makes an O.-U. -f- 
impossible here. 

The use of the word λίτρα by Epicharmus puts its loan back 
to about 500 B.C. as the latest date permissible; on the other 
hand, the loan must be after the spreading of Oscan to the south 
of Italy. It seems certain that, when the Sabellian invaders had 
come far enough south for this word to be borrowed from them, 
the Umbrian and the Oscan speakers were separated, at least 
as regards linguistic unity; or alternatively, such separation had 
occurred by the time when Oscan had been introduced in the 
central highlands, and had subsequently been adopted by its 
southern neighbours of another race. It follows, that if -f- 
from -dh- appeared in O. after the loan of this word, then O. 
and U. made the change to -f- separately. 

(Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Htym. d. 1. lang. lat., take λίτρα as by 
origin a pre-Indo-Huropean word ; Walde, #t. Wd.*, thinks it may 
be a Mediterranean word, but quotes Schulze [K.Z., XX XIII, 
p. 223] in support of an Indo-European origin. J. Whatmough, 
The Foundations of Roman Italy, pp. 366, 364, 355, doubts that 
it is borrowed from the Italic family. It is necessary to beware 
of Whatmough’s mention of it [on p. 366] as being Sicel ; that 
is only an assumption. In my opinion, the fact that λίτρα is not 
the only commercial word in Sicilian Greek with affinities with 
Latin supports the view of a loan from Oscan or an allied dialect. 
However, since authorities conflict, we must not regard the 
formula produced from λίτρα as certain.) 

(3) There is an exception to the rule that Med. Asp. became 
-f- in U. (with -h- for -gh-). After nasals U. shows Mediae. So 


172. ambretuto, from *ambhi-: Οἱ, amfret. 
U?. cringatro, from *krengh- (cf. Buck, p. 98). 


-gu- (L. ninguit) are kept after the nasal. The 


L. fingo. Similarly, *ningh¥-, *niny¥-, *nin3zy-, L. 
And in the same way in Umbrian, *krengh-, *kreny-, 
U?. cringatro. 

The usual view of the development of medial Med 


in Italic. Thus Leumann (op. cit., p. 137), Buck 
Buck further adds that any changes of this situation 


given above enables us to add that any change of the 
given is separate even in Oscan and Umbrian, and that 


nasals. It follows that the latest stage in O.-U. is the 
spirant -y- for -gh-. 


passage of Med. Asp. to Mediae in U. and distingui 


owing to the effects of syncope. 
To sum up the deduction from U?. cringatro:— 
1. Separation of O. and U. 
2. -gh- to -h- in O. and U., -ngh- to -ng- in U. 
(4) Further time-relations concerning the Med. Asp. 
in Section 6, 5 and in 14, 7. 


6. Labio-velar gutturals. 


*.y- is the spirant surd guttural, from -gh- and -gh-; -3- i 
responding spirant sonant. 
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This development corresponds to L., where -g- (L. fingo) and 


supposed 


development of L. fingo will be: *fingh-o, *finy-o,° *fin3-o, 


ningu-it. 
*kren3-, 


. Asp. is 


that they had reached the stage of -f-, -b-, -y-, -y¥- respectively 


(ibtd.). 
probably 


took place in each branch separately, i.e. in Oscan-Umbrian 
and in Latin. But the treatment of U. nasals + Med. Asp. as 


situation 
the stage 


-f-, -p-, -χ-, -χῦ- is the latest shared by these two dialects. For 
in the development of -gh- (palatal or velar), the stage reached 
after -y- is regularly -h-. 102. cringatro has -g- for -gh-, and 
after the nasal the sound -χ- therefore can never have passed 
to -h-. Oscan does not possess at all Mediae for Med. Asp. after 


guttural 


The example of U?. ambretuto is of value in confirming this 


shing O. 


from U., but not otherwise. For -bh- passed to -f- in Italic, 
and remained so in O., while in U. -mf- changed to -mb-. 

U*. preuendu, ninctu certainly contain -dh-, -gh¥-, but with 
Buck (op. cit., p. 98) can be regarded as preserving -d-, -c- 


are seen 


The labialisation of these velars appears, apart from Greek, 
in Brythonic Celtic as well as in Oscan and Umbrian. It is a 
most useful means of separating O. and U. from L., because of 


s the cor- 
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the ease with which it is recognized. Those who accept the 
assumption of a limited Italo-Celtic unity, conclude that the 
change of -q¥- to -p-, etc. was worked out in common by O. and 
U. with Brythonic Celtic. Those who reject this assumption 
nevertheless take the change as a feature of O.-U. When did 
the labialising change occur in O. and U.? 

The evidence here is not extensive, but sound. It consists of 
U*. fiktu, anstintu, puntes, vufru, vufetes, and U*. ninctu; 
isolated Ut. umtu; and fruktatiuf, pintiis. Walde attempts 
(see p. 308 supra) to overthrow the idea of original -g¥- in fiktu 
(and L. figo), ninctu and fruktatiuf (and L. fruor). But this 
seems to me to be flying in the face of the evidence, with the 
possible exception of fruktatiuf (and L. fruor) which may have 
had *frig-(u)-; this single word is not of great importance. 
I take Buck’s etymologies as correct. 

(1) 4, the labial element of labio-velar gutturals, is lost before 
a consonant in L., O., and U. So, L. coctus, participle of coquo; 
L. nix, from *snigh¥-s; ΟἹ, fruktatiuf (after Buck) from 
*frig¥-; Ut. fiktu, from *fig¥etdd by Syncope. All these exam- 
ples need not of course be contemporary. But the O. and U. 
examples justify the following formula :— 

1. ¥ lost before consonant. 

2. -qu- to -p-, etc. in O. and U. 
If the reverse had held, and -q¥- to -p- were earlier, there would 
have been no labio-velar gutturals left in O. and U. to be affected 
by the loss of ¥. 

(2) U+. fiktu, from *fig¥etéd, *fikutod. 

This leads to :— 

1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 

2. Lab.-velar -q¥- to -p- in U. 
A further conclusion must for the present be regarded with 
caution: it is, 1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 2. ἃ lost before 
consonant in U. Though this is true in the history of the word 
U?. fiktu, it may not be generally true; for in this word Ὁ became 
liable to loss only when Syncope brought it next to -t-. Ὁ may 
have been lost earlier in the case of original ¥ -+- consonant. 

(3) Original -kt- in O. and U. passed to -ht- (cf. 0%. ehtrad, 
U'. rehte), and secondary -kt- resulting from Syncope of the 
Imperative passed to U. -it- (cf. U*. aitu) while remaining in 
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O. (cf. O?. actud). Clearly U*. fiktu needs to be distinguished 
from both these differing treatments of -kt-. See infra, Section 
14, 4-6. 

(4) Ο΄. puintiis, Ut. puntes: from *ponq¥t-. 

These support the conclusion of (1) supra. Further, note that 
original -nkt- passed to -ht- in O. and U., as in Οἱ. saahtum, 
Ut. sahta. The two treatments are discussed in Section 9, 4 infra. 

(5) U*. vufru, vufetes, from *uegh-. 

In both these examples -gh¥-, -y¥- pursued the normal develop- 
ment into -f-. U+. vufru leads to:— 

1. -y¥- to -f- in 0.-U. 

2. ἃ lost before consonant. 
If ¥ had been lost before the change to -f-, the resultant -x- 
would not have produced U. -f-. Note that, since -y¥- to -f- is 
a change in O.-U. only, it follows that the loss of ¥ is not Italic. 

It is possible to explain U*. vufru otherwise, by assuming that 
ἃ is not lost before -r- as before other consonants (so Walde, on 
05. brateis). This view would be supported by the supposed 
change of L. -gh¥r- to -fr-, -br-, as seen in Praen. nefrones, 
Lanuv. nebrundines. But is this Latin change correct? L. muger: 
mufrius shows -g- in this position. We are told that the presence 
of -r- accounts for the unusual treatment of -gh¥-: but in L. 
tergus, from *stergh¥Yos (cf. Gk. oréppos), a preceding -r- has 
no such influence. Contrast the case of the other Med. Asp. 
-dh-, which shows a special change to -b- both before and after 
-r-, in L. combretum, verbum. If we suppose -gh¥r- passed to 
-gr- in L., then Lan. nebrundines, etc. are dialectal; L. febris 
has -bh-. However, it will be well not to put too much weight 
on the evidence of U. vufru alone. 

(6) O.-U. *pompe, as seen in O01. pimperiais, Ut. pumperias, 
etc. The original form was *penq¥e. The assimilation of p- to 
q¥- because of the following -q¥- occurs not only in L. as well 
as 0.-U., but in Celtic. There is nothing to stop us calling this 
change of p- Italic (if not earlier). Cf. L. coquo, from *peq¥o. 

Leumann, op. cit., p. 129, says that O.-U. *pompe and L. 
popina (borrowed from QO.) do not necessitate the change of 
p- to qu- by assimilation in Ὁ. and U. But they do. It is only 
so that the -o- vowel in the first syllable of each word can be 
explained. The development for both was original pe- to q¥e-, 
q¥o-, and finally po-. Cf. (7) infra. 
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(7) The change of q¥e- to q¥o- cannot be common to L. and 
0.-U., because of this word *penq¥e. L. quinque shows that the 
modification must be post-Italic. 

Further, compare L. *quenque, quinque: but *quequo, *quoquo, 
coquo, and again *kYendhro-, *quembro-, *quombro-, combro- 
in L. combretum (Lit. szvendrai). Why did not *quenque 
change to *quonque in L.? 

Admittedly the rules governing this change of *que- in L. 
are not quite clear: we have unchanged L. quercus. As regards 
quercus, I suggest the following. Before the group -rc- we find 
the tendency, in rustic Latin (Praeneste) and possibly also in 
dialectal Italic (cf. Buck, op. cit., p. 32), to change -e- to -i-. 
In the case of L. quercus perhaps this tendency was strong 
enough to counteract the opposite movement in the direction 
of -o-. 

Quite apart from quercus, there seems at first little reason 
why *quenque should not have the same development as 
*quembro- (L. combretum), in which there may very possibly 
have been a dental nasal at the time of the change to *quo-, 1. 6, 
*quenpro-, *quonpro-. In this situation a chronological formula 
provides the solution. 

L. -e- passed to -i- before a guttural nasal (see Section 9, 6 
infra). Assume this formula :— 

1. L. -e- to -i- before guttural nasal. 
2. L. que- to quo-. 
L. quinque, coquo, combretum all now become clear. 

(8) The change of -e- to -i- just mentioned is not Italic (see 
Section 9, 6 infra). Uniting the results of (6) and (7), we 
have :— 

1. p- to q¥- by assimilation, in Italic. 
2. -e- to -i- before guttural nasal in L. 
3. q¥e- to q¥o- in L. 

(9) As we saw in (6) supra, the development of *pompe in 
O. and U. is Italic *quenque to O.-U. *quonque, *pompe. 
Recause of the -o- vowel, this leads to:— 

1. p- to q¥- by assimilation in Italic. 
2. que- to quo- in O. and U. 
3. -q¥- to -p- in O. and ΤΙ. 
Whether stage 2 here is separate or not in Ὁ. and U., it is hard 
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to say. The change of sue- to so- is found in U. (1732, sonitu) 
but not in O. (01. sverrunei), but this change in U. need not 
of course be contemporary with the change of q¥e-. 


ἢ, Final -ἃ in 0.-U. 
Final -4 changed in the direction of -o in the O.-U. dialects, 
but can provide no useful evidence for my purpose. 


8. -nd- in O.-U. changed to -nn-. 

(1) O%. Upsannam (showing -and-), U*. pihaner, etc. But, 
in the imperatives, U. has such forms as U*. ostendu, endendu, 
etc. The development here is *ostenditéd, *ostennitéd, *ostentod : 
the new -nt- changed to -nd-, ostendu, but there it remained. 
So this leads to :— 


1. -nd- to -nn- in O. and U. 
2. Syncope of Imperative in U.: secondary -nd- kept. 


9. -ns-, -nf-, -nct-, with lengthening of preceding vowel. 

Medial -ns-, original and secondary, was preserved in L. with 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, and weakening of -n-, 
eventually to be quite lost. In O.-U. the treatment differs. 
Original -ns- passed to -nts- in O. and U., clearly then in a post- 
Italic period; while for non-original -ns- from -ntt- U. has -f-, 
G. has no example. For a useful conspectus of the O.-U. develop- 
ment of both -ns- and -ns, see the table in Buck, op. cvt., p. 73. 

L. has vowel-lengthening before -ns- and also before -nf-, 
-nct-. With this O.-U. shows agreement, O1. keenzstur, L. 
cénsor. Is this an Italic change? 


(1) L. inferus must be considered here. See Leumann, op. 
cit., p. 185; Gotze, I. F., ΧΙ, 109; Walde, Ft. 

L. inferus, infimus, Infra: Skt. adhara-, adhama-: from 
*ndheros, *ndhemos. There are two difficulties, (1) the exist- 
ence of L. i-, (2) L. -f- in a medial position. With the first I 
am not much concerned here; cf. Leumann, p. 58. Whatever 
caused L. i- here, it is a phenomenon seen in other words, e. g. 
inter, indu-, etc. 

As regards -f-, Meillet’ (B.S. L., XXII, p. 23) sees dialectal 
influence: but from what dialect? O.-U. generally has an- for 
n- (cf. Walde, quoted by Buck, op. cit., p. 356, concerning his 


ΤῸ too in Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym., s. v. 
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paragraph 98). Admittedly U. has en- beside an-; but also in 
U. -dh- after -n- almost certainly changed to -d-, not -f- (Buck, 
op. cit., p. 98). With Leumann I reject the dialectal suggestion 
for this -f- of inferus, etc. 

Sommer, Leumann, and Walde suggest that in- was regarded 
as a preposition, and so medial -dh- received the same treatment 
as initial dh-, changing to -f- in L. Against this view is L. 
condo, in which the prepositional prefix is not only genuine, but 
more apparent than in inferus. 

Gotze (loc. cit.) is on better lines. *ndheros changed to 
*enberos, and in the normal way would have gone on to *enderos, 
*inderus. But there existed the adverbial form *enbera, which 
passed by Syncope to *enbra, and then regularly to *enfra, 
infra. But vowel-lengthening occurred in front of -nf-, giving 
infra. No further development to *imbra took place, because 
the presence of -nf- was felt necessary to justify the long vowel 
before it. Infra then remained; on the analogy of its change 
*enberos changed -p- to -f- and became inferus, and infimus 
followed it. 

Taking this last view of inferus as right, we have :— 


1. Vowel-lengthening before -nf-. 
2. -f- (for -dh-) to L. -b- before -r-. 

(2) L. anélo. From *an-ansla- (so Sommer, Hb?., p. 120; 
Walde’, 5. v.; Leumann, op. cit., p. 82—but on p. 159 he prefers 
Thurneysen’s *ana-slo-). Cf. also, L. ascénsus; scando (Leu- 
mann, p. 104). Unfortunately, the force of analogy may have 
caused ascénsus instead of *ascinsus, because of regularly 
weakened ascendo, ascendi, etc. 

However, if the interpretation of either anélo or ascénsus is 
favourable, we have :— 

1. Apophony of short vowel -a-, changed to -e- in closed 
syllable (which is purely L., unknown in 0O.-U.). 
2. Vowel-lengthening before -ns-. 
The lengthening would appear then to be a dialectal common 
change. 

(3) Assuming that the lengthening before -ns- and -nf- are 

contemporary, and uniting the results of (1) and (2), we have :— 


1. L. apophony in medial syllables. 
2. L. vowel-lengthening before -ns- and -nf-. 
3. -b- to L. -f-, and further -b-, before -r-. 


jt Dre 
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N.b. The lateness of this change of -p- confirms, and is con- 
firmed by, Aitpa (see Section 5, 2 supra). Perhaps also cf. L. 
lodere(?) ; see Whatmough, op. cit., p. 279 n. 


(4) Lengthening before -nct-. 

L. sanctus, ete. Οἱ, saahtim, 17’. sahta, U*. sahatam, sihitu. 
But, on the other hand, Οἱ. puntiis, with -6-. 

The conclusion follows :— 

1. O. original -nct- develops vowel-lengthening, and -n- 
is lost (for the resultant -kt- to -ht-, see Section 15). 
2. Loss of ἃ before consonant, new -nct- to -nt-. 

(5) L. quinque, with -i-, from Italic *quenque. The long -i- 
is taken by analogy from *quinct-, earlier *quenct-. This gives 
us :— 

1. L. -e- to -i- before nasal guttural (cf. L. tinguo, 
Οἱ, Tintiriis, U?. cringatro). 
2. L. vowel-lengthening before -nct-. 
Otherwise we should have had L. *quénctius. 

So far we have had parallels for both this change of -e- and 

the lengthening before -nct- in L. and O.-U. But see (6). 


(6) The change of -e- to -i- before nasal guttural is not Italic. 
Cf. L. quinque: 0.-U. *pomp-. The Italic stage was *quenque, 
with no further development; an alteration of -e- to -i- at that 
stage would have given O.-U. *pimp-. Cf. v. Planta, Gramm. 
Osk.-Umbr., I, p. 86. It follows then from (5) that the vowel- 
lengthening before -nct- is separate in L. and O.-U. 


(7) -ns- from original -ntt-. 

Original -ns- changed to O.-U. -nts-; Οἱ, keenzstur, U?. 
anzeriatu. But -ns- from, -ntt- appears as -f- in U., with no 
evidence for O. Cf. U?. spefa (*spend-to-, *spens-so-: L. sponsus), 
U*. mefa = L. ménsam (formed by analogy, according to Buck, 
p. 72). 

The accepted view of -tt- (see Section 4 supra) is that it 
changed to -ss- in Italic. Because of the different treatment in 
L., the change of -ns- to -nts- is post-Italic. We would be brought 
by this opinion to the following :—1. -tt- to -ss- in Italic: -ntt- 
to -nss-. The group -nss- was then maintained through the rest 
of the Italic period ; then in the following O.-U. period, 2. origi- 
nal -ns- changed to -nts-, and finally when that had ceased, 
3. -nss- (from -ntt-) passed to U. -f-. 


8 
d 
). 
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The conservation of the group -nss- for such a long period 
is improbable. On purely phonetic grounds the double spirant 
is difficult to keep when following another consonant. Hence 
the mistaken spelling -nss- in L. menssis, mensses (Leumann, 
p. 171; adduced by Sommer, Hb?., p. 245 for a different reason 
which Leumann rejects, p. 122), where it is not even etymo- 
logically justified. The pronunciation of mensis was not suffi- 
ciently unlike menssis to make the latter ridiculous. We have 
then :— 

1. Original -ns- to -nts- in O. and U. 

2. Original -tt- to -ss-. 

3. Secondary -ns- (from -ntt-, -nss-) to U. -f-. 
It is better to take, as the stage reached by -tt- in Italic, -t*t- 
and no more. There is no indication here whether or not this 
stage -t*t- was developed in common by O. and U., but see 
further on this subject Section 12 infra, on -rs-. 


10. -k- before -e- and -i- changes to -ς- in U. only. 

(1) tiglu, struh¢la show that :— 

1. -k- to U. -c- before -e-. 
2. Syncope (of -elo- suffix). 

(2) U*. teitu, feitu: these are developed from *deiketéd, 
*féketod, by way of *déktdd (or *deiktod), *féktdd. From this 
we have :— 

1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 
2. -k- to U. -ς- before -e-. 


11. -d- intervocalically to -f- (-rs-) in U. only. 

(1) U*. etufstamu: but U*. tuder, tuderato. The stem is 
*tudes, and it appears (cf. Buck, p. 82) that the change of -d- 
to -rs- was prevented by a neighbouring -r-. In U*. eturstamu 
the usual change of -d- occurred, since the final -s of the root 
was preserved ; in tuder, tuderato, the -r- sufficed to keep the -d-. 
It follows that :— 

1. -s- intervoc. to -r- in U. (and also final -s to -r). 
2. -d- intervoc. to -rs- in U. 


(2) U*. dirstu. This is an imperative form from *dido, a 
reduplicated present stem of 3rd conjugation (i.e. thematic 
vowel conj.), attested in O. and also in Vest. (didet) and in 
Pael. (dida). 105. dirstu appears to lead us to:— 
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1. -d- intervoc. to -rs- (*didetéd to *dirsetéd). 

2. Syncope of Imperative (102. dirstu). 
This would necessarily make the Imperative Syncope a separate 
occurrence in Ὁ. and U. To this conclusion Buck objects: he 
therefore explains 175. dirstu (p. 83) as constructed from the 
enalogy of U+. tera, etc., where -ἔ- is justified. He sees the true 
phonetic development of *didetdd, *didtdd in U?. ditu. 

This explanation seems cumbersome. I have found no proof 

of either interpretation, but consider the question again infra, 
Section 14, especially (9). 


12. -rs-. 

The treatment of this combination is individual in each of 
the three great dialects: it will be mentioned in the examples 
as they occur. 

(1) O. original intervoc. -rs- changed to -r- (with vowel- 
lengthening) ; -rs- by syncope to -rr-; -rs- from -rtt-, ete. 
remained. So we have :— 

1. -rs- to O. -r-; tertim. 

2. -rs- from syncope to O. -rr-; O*. Kerri. 

3. -rtt- to -rss- to -rs-; O. repoope. (Also, -tt- to -ss-.) 
Part 3 of this formula appears to me to justify putting along- 
side it -tt- to -ss- (and therefore after Parts 1 and 2). 

For this I rely on the hypothesis that -rss- is not such a stable 
combination as would possibly remain distinct from -rs- from 
the Italic period down to a time in O. when changes 1. and 2. 
had taken place. Yet this is what the normal view of original 
-tt- leads us to; for it is supposed to become -ss- in Italic, 
whereas the first stage even of the change of -rs- (to -rr-, -r-) 
is post-Italic, because of the divergence of Umbrian (see the 
similar argument above in Section 9, 7 on -ns-). 

However, doubt may be cast on the evidence of O. fepoope: as 
representative of -rtt-, because it contains a verbal stem in which 
-s- may have been retained, contrary to normal phonetic develop- 
ment, on the analogy of other verb-stems in -so-. But fortunately 
both L. and U. give better examples: see (2) and (8) infra, 
and summing-up in (4). 

(2) Τῷ, -rs- changed to -rr-: -rtt- to -rs-, which was kept, or 
perhaps further developed, but did not at any rate become -rr-. 
We have then :— 
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1. -rs- to L. -rr-: L. verres. 

2. -rdt-, -rtt- to -rss-, -rs-: hence also, -tt- to -ss-. 
As example of the development in 2., L. versus is not satisfac- 
tory, being open to the same objection of analogy as O. fepoopa 
in (1). 

L. svésum is an independent case, and so more valuable: 
*suard-to-. Admittedly the L. treatment is not very clear (cf. 
Leumann, p. 162), since there is in the evidence a wavering 
between -rs- and -s-, as in L. controvésias, stisum, risus, ete. 
against corresponding -rs- forms, where -r- may have been re- 
stored analogically ; while dorsum, dossum (*drt-som, *dorssom ?) 
also have to be explained. But no matter what interpretation is 
accepted for these variations, it should be noted that in none is 
the -s- of -rs- altered to -r-, so that all the forms have a develop- 
ment later than that in 1., -rs- to -rr-. 

I would suggest that the variation in spelling points to a 
reduced value of -r- in the combination -rss-; and further, that 
this group -rss- (from -rtt-) had only just come into existence 
before the start of the historical period of L., by the completion 
of the passage of original -tt- to -ss-; and that this new and 
unstable group phonetically passed to -ss- with weakening of 
-r-, but that analogy preserved -r- and so produced -rs- in many 
instances. On this view dossum is the regular form, while dorsum 
is made analogically, to copy the parallelism of -ss-, -rs- noted 
in such cases as rus(s)us, rursus; or even influenced by the 
“ volksetymologisch ” deorsum with the verbal stem -vors- (cf. 
Walde’, s. v., who rejects deorsum as the source of dorsum). 

(3) U. original -rs- to -rs- (with a weakly sounded -r-), -s-: 
while -rs-, both by syncope and from -rtt-, changed to -rf-. So 
we have :— 

1. -rs- to U. -rs-, -s-: U*. farsio, fasio. 
2. -rs- by syncope to -rf-: U*. Cerfe, and also -rs- (from 
-rtt-, etc.) to -rf-: U*. trahuorfi. Hence also -tt- 
to -ss-. 
Though U?. -uorfi is the form parallel to L. versus, O. fepo-, 
the same objections of analogy-working do not apply to it. For 
in U. -rs- of Part 2 of the formula, the -r- by its influence 
altered -s- to -f-; but in participles from other stems -tt- gave 
-ss-, -s-, aS in U?. frosetom, and so this -s- of other participles 
cannot have influenced 172, -uorfi. 
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(4) To sum up the results of examples (1) to (3) supra. 
They show that the full development of -tt- into -ss- is after 


(a) O. -rs- (produced by syncope) to -rr-. 
(b) L. original -rs- to -rr-. 
(c) U. original -rs- to (weakened) -rs-, -s-. 

In other words, the stage -ss- is a late, dialectal common 
change. 

Above, in Section 9, 7, I gave the example of the mistaken 
spelling menssis. Here can be given L. verssa, Urssi, Marssi 
(see Leumann, p. 171), which show a “ reversed ” spelling that 
was possible when it is realised that a group such as -rss- can be 
pronounced with a double spirant only with the greatest effort 
at clarity. Such an effort is incredible in a primitive people at 
the stage of civilization of the prehistoric speakers of Italic, who 
were presumably without even an alphabet. 

It may finally be argued that -tt- did not change to -ss- in 
Italic in certain combinations, i.e. after -n-, before -r- (-ttr- 
changed to L. -str-, as in L. rostrum), and after -r-; but that 
it did become -ss- in Italic elsewhere. Against this view I could 
adduce nothing in the way of proof, just as nothing conclusive 
supports it. But as there is this proof with regard to -tt- in the 
combinations mentioned, I prefer to stand by these findings, and 
generalise them for -tt- everywhere. 


13. Sonant liquids. 

(1) For Italic -r- arising in medial syllables by Syncope, 
Loth O. and L. have -er-: so, O*. Aderl., Abellanus; L. agellus, 
diminutive of *agros, sacerdos. 

But O. shows a change of surd -t- to sonant -d- before -r-, 
end of -p- to -b- likewise (though the changes are not completely 
uniform). Both changes require that -r- was in contact with 
the surd and had not developed a preceding vowel at the time 
they occurred. So we have :— 

1. 0. -tr- to -dr- : -pr- to -br-. 
2. O. -r- by Syncope to -er-. 


The agreement of O. and L. is therefore accidental. 


(2) Further, -ro- in a final syllable gave -r-, -er in L. and 
U,, ef. L. ager, U?. ager. But L. sakros shows the earlier stage 
still preserved. So we have :— 


ΒΕ 
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1. Separation of L. and U. 
2. -ro- to -er as above. 


14. Syncope. 

The extent of the data is very large, but the conditions goy- 
erning the appearance of syncope either in L. (see Leumann, 
p. 94) or in O.-U. are not everywhere clear. Despite the attempts 
of Goétze and others, Leumann (p. 95) rightly concludes that 
syncope as a whole is most unsuitable to provide the frame-work 
of a scheme of chronology. This is the more unfortunate, because 
the new sound combinations so produced are otherwise good 
material. 

But we need not therefore put syncope aside altogether. There 
is in O. and U., but not in L., a distinctive occurrence of syncope 
in the imperatives of the third conjugation, 2nd and 3rd persons 
singular. Forms of this part of the verb are relatively common, 
especially in U. (examples from over thirty verbs). The only 
exception to this syncope is when the verb-stem ends in -n-: 
so Ut. kanetu. 

It appears highly probable that syncope was simultaneous 
within the narrow limits of this single phenomenon, and so I 
assume. I examine below in (9) the question, whether it oc- 
curred in O.-U. together, or separately in the two dialects. 

(1) From example 8, 1 supra, we have seen :— 

1. -nd- to -nn-. 
2. Syncope of Imperative in U. 

(2) In O. and U. the groups -kt-, -nkt- are variously treated, 
according to their origin. Original -kt- became -ht- in O. and U.: 
secondary -kt- by syncope became -it- in U. (with -i- forming a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel), and remained -kt- in 0. 

Οἱ, ehtrad: Ut. rehte. But, O?. factud, U?. feitu, etc. 
Hence we have 


1. Original -kt- to -ht- in O. and U. 
2. Syncope of Imperative in O. and U.: new -kt- to U. 
-it-, O. -kt-. 

(3) Similarly, original -nkt- became O.-U. -ht- with vowel 
lengthening (cf. 9, 4 supra) : but -nq¥t- by syncope of imperative 
gave -nt-, just as -nq¥t- without syncope. 

O*, saahtim, U'. sahta, with original -nkt-. 


“ὦ, 


el 
ve 
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U?. anstintu, with -nq¥t- by Syncope of Imperative (*sting¥-). 
01. puntiis, Ut. puntes, with -nq¥t- without syncope. 
From this we have :— 
1. Original -nkt- to -ht-: Οἵ, saahtam, etc. 
2. Syncope of Imp., new -nkt- to -nt-: U+. anstintu. 
But U*. anstintu also shows loss of ¥ before a consonant: for 
the timing of this loss of Ὁ see next examples, (4) and (5). 
Because Οἱ, puntiis, 171. puntes also contain ¥, I do not at present 
insert in the formula any conclusion from them. 

U. also has U?. ninctu, *ninghYetdd. In view of U?. anstintu, 
and also of U*. puntes, it is best to regard -c- of ninctu as a 
graphic variant, perhaps pointing to the guttural quality of -n-: 
or else, as restored by analogy from other forms of the verb 
(so Buck, p. 92: though otherwise on p. 358, less satisfactorily). 


(4) -kt- from -q¥t-, both original and secondary. 
Original -q¥t- occurs in Οἷ. fruktatiuf, *frig¥-tation-. 
Secondary -q¥t- occurs in U?. fiktu, *fig¥etéd. 


From Οἱ. fruktatiuf we have :— 
1. Original -kt- to -ht- in O. 
2. ἃ lost before consonant in Ὁ. 
3. Labio-velar gutturals to labials. 


(5) From U’. fiktu, contrasted with 107. aitu, etc., we have :— 
1. Syncope of Imp. in U., new -kt- to -it-. 
2. Ὁ lost before consonant, new -kt- kept. 
3. Labio-velar gutturals to labials. 


The conclusion in 2. here answers the doubt expressed above, 
in 6, 2, as to whether the loss of ἃ is a later occurrence than 
Syncope of Imperative. When syncope of *fig¥etdd occurred, 
the rule of the loss of ¥ was not yet in force, and so *fik¥tu was 
kept distinct from *aktu, οἷο. 

(6) Now to combine the results of examples (2) to (5). 

From (2) and (3) we saw that both -kt- and -nkt- passed 
to -ht- in O. and U. before Syncope of Imperative. It is reason- 
able to take the passage to -ht- as parallel in the two examples. 
We have then the following :— 


1. Original -kt-, -nkt- to -ht- in O. and U. 
οἵ. 01. ehtrad, Ut. rehte, ΟἹ, saahtim, 17’. sahta. 
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2. Syncope of Imperative in O. and U. 
new -kt- (1) kept in O*. factud, actud. 
(2) to U. -it-, U*. feitu, aitu. 
3. Loss of ¥ before consonant in Ὁ. and U. 
new -kt- kept (1) without syncope, O°. fruktatiuf. 
(2) with syncope, U*. fiktu. 
new -nkt- to -nt- (1) without syncope, O*. puntiis, 
puntes. 
(2) with syncope, U?. anstintu. 

(7) Ut-veitu, from *ueghetid, *ueytod. 

As -veitu cannot come from *uehetéd, we have :— 
1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 
2. -gh- to -h- (so Buck, p. 98). 

(8) U*. teitu, feitu from *deiketod, féketdd. But in U. -k- 
changed to -c- before front vowels -e- and -i-: U*. tigit, and 
fagia (with consonantal -i-). Hence we have :— 

1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 
2. -k- to -¢- before -e-, -i- in U. 

(9) Is the Syncope of the Imperative a development made 
in common by O. and U.? The sound-changes given in (1) and 
(6) as previous to this syncope are all common to O. and U., 
and so lead to no conclusion on this question. But there is the 
form U?. dirstu to account for. 

The natural explanation of dirstu is from *didetdd, with the 
U. change of -d- to -rs- intervocalically. This would give us:— 

1. U. -d- to -rs- intervoc. 
2. Syncope of Imperative. 
Hence the syncope would be necessarily separate in O. and U. 

The alternative explanation of dirstu as dependent on analogy 
(see Buck, p. 83) is not attractive. Unfortunately there is no 
other sure example of an imperative form from a verb with a 
stem-final -d-, U*. titu being capable of connection with U?. dia. 

I prefer to regard U*. dirstu as regular, and the syncope as 
independent in O. and U. 


15. -p- and -k- before -t- in O. and U. 
See Section 14, 2-6 supra. 


16. ᾧ of I.-Eur. labio-velars lost before a consonant. 
This occurs in all the dialects. 
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(1) The very existence of the change leads to:— 


1. 4 lost before consonant. 
2. Labio-velars to labials in O. and U. 


(2) In 14, 5 supra we saw that :— 


1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 
2. ἃ lost before consonant in Ὁ. 


The loss is then post-Italic. 
(3) In 6, 5 supra, on U*. vufru, we saw that :-— 
1. -x¥- to -f- in O.-U. 
2. ἃ lost before consonant in U. 


This, though not a certain example, supports the view of the 
loss of ¥ as post-Italic. 


(4) In 14, 6 we saw that :— 


1. Syncope of Imperative in U. 
2. ἃ lost before consonant in U. 


But the new -kt- produced by the syncope had different treat- 
ment in O. and U.: O?. actud, 107. aitu. On the other hand, 
-kt- caused by loss of ¥ remained -kt- in O. and U.: Ὁ. fiktu. 
It is necessary, then, that when U?. fiktu was produced, U. *aktu 
had already changed; and so U?. fiktu was produced in the 
separate life of U., and the loss of ¥ is separate in O. and U. 

This is supported by the tentative evidence of 14, 9, which 
made the syncope itself so separate, and so the loss of ¥ also 
separate a fortiort. 

This completes my presentation of the data, and I now pro- 
ceed to see what further and larger conclusions can be drawn 
from it. 


Stated briefly, the general conclusion as regards phonology 
is that the development of all the dialects was more slow than 
has previously been assumed. The error arose because of the 
misleading evidence of dialectal common changes. Note par- 
ticularly the following cases :— 

Mediae Aspiratae (5 supra). Ex. 1 showed that -gh- to -h- 
between vowels was after Syncope of Imperative in U., which 
itself I incline to view (14,9) as after period of 0.-U. unity; 
this is supported by ex. 3, where again the same -gh- to -h- is 
shown later than O.-U. unity. Ex. 2 gave -dh- to -f- as also 
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after 0.-U. unity. Admittedly, Section 6, ex. 5 gives O.-U. -f- 
from -gh¥- as earlier than the loss of ¥ before consonant: but 
the loss of ¥ is itself late, and after Syncope of Imperative in U., 
from Section 14, ex. 5. From all this we see that the stage of 
development reached by Med. Asp. in O.-U. was -x¥-, -x-, 
-p-, -f- (where I take -y¥- and -f- for granted on the strength 
of the example of the other two, and in the absence of contra- 
dictory evidence). Further changes are after the 0.-U. period 
of unity. 

Labio-velar gutturals (6 supra). Especially noteworthy is the 
evidence for regarding the labialisation as separate in O. and U., 
which is contained in exx. 1 and 2, with Section 14, exx. 6 and 9 
and with Section 16, ex. 4. The vowel-modification of que- to 
quo- is distinct in L. and O.-U. (ex. 7). On the other hand, 
the assimilation of p- to qu- remains Italic (ex. 6). 

-ns-, etc. (9 supra). Neither the vowel lengthening before 
-ns- (ex. 2) nor that before -nct- (ex. 6) is Italic; but it may 
be surmised that lengthening was not a late change in the life 
of L., if the lengthening before -nf- in L. was contemporary, 
since this latter is earlier than the passage of original -dh- to 
L. -b- before -r- (ex. 1). Of greater interest, here first arises 
the problem of -tt-, whose complete change to -ss- I place as 
separate in L., O., and U. (ex. 7; and taken further in Section 
12, exx. 1-4, on -rs-) : the Italic stage I leave at -t*t-. 

Syncope of Imperative in O. and U. (14 supra). From this 
we had very useful light on the history of -kt- and -nkt- (summed 
up in ex. 6). The treatment of original -kt- and -nkt-, changed 
to -ht-, is probably a common development of O. and U., but 
all later agreements concerning -kt- between QO. and U. are 
products of independent change. Since the loss of ¥, and change 
of -q¥- to -p-, are after the syncope both in O. and U., they are 
therefore without question shown to be later than that treatment 
of original -kt-, -nkt-. 


Finally, it is necessary to ask what light this view of some 
points of the phonology of L., O., and U. throws upon their 
general history. The light is, if there is such a thing, a negative 
ene. The people who brought Ὁ. and U. into Italy did not 
develop the labialisation of the labio-velars along with the 
Brythonic branch of the Celtic-speaking people; and I can add 
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here the change of -tt- to -ss-, found in the Italic dialects and 
also in Celtic and Germanic. This view is a disappointment to 
those who plead for that Italo-Celtic unity. 

I hesitate to go further out of my province. But Last, in 
C.A.H., VII, pp. 333 ff., gives a view that I do not find con- 
troverted, when he says that cremating Villanovans arrived in 
Latium at the start of the Iron Age, and that their presence 
in Rome and the Alban Hills is not later than the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. Further, these people are now regarded as those who 
introduced Latin to these parts. As to the Oscan and Umbrian 
speeches, Whatmough,® taking the view of Randall-Maclver, 
holds that cremating “ Italici” introduced them to Italy, and 
that Oscan was then adopted by an inhuming people who sub- 
merged the original speakers of it, if they did indeed settle 
among them. We cannot think of a linguistic unity between O. 
and U. after this submergence. Thus, even Latin, of which we 
have the oldest remains in the Praenestine fibula, had a space 
of five centuries of independent existence before we have our 
first view of it; and we unfortunately do not know Latin to any 
material extent until after yet several centuries more. The time 
was ample to allow for the independent changes in phonology 
that have been noted. 


A. C. MoorHovse. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SWANSEA. 


8 Foundations of Roman Italy, p. 193 and pp. 248 ff. 
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In his Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum,: A. J. Milne published, with facsimile, a fragment of 
a grammatical treatise, comprising portions of two columns of 
text from the verso of a papyrus roll, whose recto had been 
occupied by a military document. The University of Michigan’s 
expedition excavating at Karanis in the season of 1925-26 dis- 
covered another fragment originally belonging to the same roll, 
and. now designated as P. Mich. 4649, on the verso of which is 
preserved a considerable portion of an additional column of the 
same treatise. I have transcribed the text of the Michigan frag- 
ment, repeatedly examining it with a microscope at every point 
where the reading seemed doubtful, and have attempted to re- 
store some of the missing portions. Thus reconstructed, the text 
of the fragment is as follows: 


cal[i] ut puta si prae[ponas] 

ΣΧ. litterae i faciat [τὶ tam] 

mehercule quam -i[et a faci-] 
at -ua- simili rati[one si] 

5 iunx[e]ris vocali<s>-a et [u faci-] 
at au item -4 et -é- fac[iat ai] 
nam non debere hance [syl-] 
labam a et e scribi man[i] 
festum est m[u]ltis ex reb[us pri-] 

10 mum max[imu]mq(ue) quod [Grae-] 
ci a q[uib]u[s] nos usum li[tte-] 
[rJarum accepimus per [a et 1] 
scribunt hance sy[ll]jab[am] 
deinde poetae ma[ximi eam ob] 

15 hoc efficiunt a e[t i ut sic] 
cum [met]aplasm[o partian-] 
tur ha[n]e sy[llabam unam | 
in dua[s u]t M[aro noster pro] 
‘dives [pict]ae a[it dives pic-] 

20 {tai] v[est]is et au[ri 


Joe no[ 
|nisi h[ 
] 


1London, 1927, No. 184 (pp. 153 f. and Plate XI). 
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The papyrus is irregular in shape, with a maximum height 
and breadth of 21 cm. and 9.5 cm. respectively. The initial 
letters of nearly all of the lines have been preserved intact, but 
the ends of the lines have been broken away at the right, and 
the text is fragmentary at the bottom. Portions of twenty-two 
lines are legible, and the lowest extremity of the papyrus shows 
distinct traces of ink, so the column must have contained no 
fewer than twenty-three lines. The writing is in very good 
rustic capitals of an average height of approximately 3.5 mm. 
A horizontal line appears over the technical term metaplasmo 
(line 16) and also over the words of a passage from the Aeneid 
quoted for the purpose of illustration (lines 19, 20).? Single 
letters of the alphabet and diphthongs, when used as nouns, are 
generally marked by a horizontal line above the characters and 
by a dot in the medial position at either side. In line 2, the 
letter 1, so used, is marked by an apex. Line 10 contains a liga- 
ture of wm and the familiar abbreviation q. for que. Punctuation 
in the usual sense of the word is entirely absent. 

Although no line is present intact, the missing portions of 
lines 7, 8, 10, 11 may be restored with certainty, and thus the 
approximate width of the column may be determined. Three 
of the lines consist of 19 letters, one of 21. Great regularity is 
not to be expected, however, for the letters are more crowded in 
some places than they are in others, and some lines probably 
extended farther to the right than others, as in the British 
Museum fragment.® 

In general, the text presented by the fragment is quite in- 
telligible, except for the statement at the beginning concerning 
the combination of the letters x and ὦ, for which the works of 
the Latin grammarians offer no parallel. It is apparent that the 
author is comparing, at this point, the result of combining the 
letters mentioned in line 2 with the combination ua (which can 
result only from the union of wu and a). This obviously implies 
a logical analogy. That he is thinking of wa as a combination 
of vowel sounds seems to be indicated by his statement, in the 


*In line 20 the overscoring seems to extend but slightly beyond the 
word pictai, for which the quotation was introduced. 

3 Fully restored lines of col. 1 of BM frag. vary from 16-22 letters 
with an average of 19%; in col. 2 lines range from 15-20 letters and 
average a little over 1744. 
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next sentence, that for like reasons a and u will produce au, 
and a and e will produce at. In short, he seems to be discussing 
diphthongs. Obviously there is no place for the letter x in such 
a discussion, and since x is undeniably present in the papyrus 
it is reasonable to conclude that it is the result of a scribal error. 

The second element of the diphthong mentioned in line 2 is 
ὦ, and of that named in lines 3 and 4 it is a. The analogy 
between the two combinations would be very tenuous if they did 
not have a common component in their first element. It is per- 
missible, therefore, to assume that the x of line 2 represents an 
original w, Such a supposition would imply recognition of wi 
as a diphthong. This is contrary to the opinion of almost all 
later grammarians,* but since the author of the fragment seems 
to have regarded wa also as a diphthong,’ it is clear that his 
views do not conform, in all respects, to the accepted gram- 
matical theory of the later writers. In earlier days, however, 
he may have been considered orthodox, for Charisius preserves 
a passage in which wa is treated as a diphthong, if not so named.® 
I accordingly amend line 2 to read: 


u litterae 1 faciat ut, tam. 


The grammatical structure of line 5 is not altogether clear. 
The last two letters of the line are unquestionably et, and it is 
most natural to assume, as I have, that they constitute a con- 
junction connecting two letters of the alphabet, as in line 6. 
We should then read si iwnzerts vocali<s> a et u faciat au. 
Unfortunately the s of vocalis has to be supplied, for the papyrus 
almost certainly has wocali, and there is not sufficient space at 
the end of the word for an additional letter. The other alterna- 
tive is to regard wocali as dative, and read δὲ wnzeris <u> uocali 
a et.. faciat, but this is unsatisfactory, for it not only leaves 
et.. unexplained; it also gives rise to the question why a should 
be modified by wocali, when it is never anything but a vowel, 
while wu, which is often a consonant, is unmodified. 


* Audax, GL., VII, 329, 4f. is the only grammarian to maintain that 
ui is a diphthong, and his argument is based on a false hypothesis. 

5 Cf. line 4. 

®°GL., I, 11, 17. Syllabae natura longae, cum singulae vocales litterae 
producantur, ut a aut e, aut cum duae, ut ua. This passage is derived 
from the school grammars, according to K. Barwick, Remmius Palaemon 
und die rémische Ars Grammatica, Leipzig, 1922, p. 46. Cf. also 
Dositheus, GL., VII, 387, 2:1. 
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Beyond line 14 the restoration becomes increasingly conjec- 
tural. Unam may be supplied with some assurance in line 17, 
since it regularly appears in the definition of diaeresis, one of 
the types of metaplasm.? The statement about poetae mazimi, 
beginning in line 14, is followed in line 19 by the familiar 
illustration drawn from the Aeneid, IX, 26. Line 18 should 
therefore contain some word to introduce the quotation, and a 
mention of the poet’s name. Ut is most naturally suggested by 
the position of the letter ¢, which has been preserved. The char- 
acter which follows is either a or the first two strokes of m. 
I have restored it as the initial letter of Maro, although it was 
not the custom of grammarians to employ this cognomen. Sup- 
port for this reading may be found, however, in a passage from 
the work of Martianus Capella. This author regularly, and no 
fewer than twelve times, refers to Virgil by his gentile name; 
but on one occasion, which is the more significant because he is 
discussing the substitution of ai for the usual ae, he uses the 
word pictar for illustration, and refers to the poet as noster 
Maro.* It is quite possible that the statements of Martianus 
Capella and the papyrus fragment both echo the locus classicus 
for the use of at. 

The relative positions originally occupied by the Michigan and 
British Museum fragments can be stated with some certainty. 
The two pieces were not adjacent, one to another, for the spacing 
of the text of the military document which appears on the recto 
of the papyrus refutes this supposition. In all probablity the 
Michigan fragment preceded that of the British Museum, for 
its discussion of diphthongs identifies it as a portion of the 
introductory section of the treatise, whereas the British Museum 
fragment deals with the parts of speech, which constituted the 
major and middle section of the traditional works on Latin 
grammar.® 

In considering the authorship of the Michigan fragment, it is 


7 Cf. Charisius, GL., I, 279, 4 £.: Diaeresis est cum una syllaba in duas 
dividitur, ut ‘ pictai vestis’ pro ‘ pictae.’ Similarly GL., I, 442, 11 f.; 
V, 297, 28f.; 389, 13 f. 

5 De nuptiis philologiae et Mercurii, III, 266: Lucilius in dativo casu 
A et E coniungit dicens ‘ huic Terentiae, Orbiliae’ [Licinius] <in gene- 
tivo) A et I et Lucretius crebro et noster Maro aulai pictai. 

°Cf. Barwick, op. cit., p. 145. Diphthongs are regularly treated by 
the Roman grammarians in the discussion of syllables. 
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of course necessary to employ the evidence offered by the frag- 
ment in the British Museum. Its text follows, as given by 
Milne,’ except that I have taken the liberty of substituting my 
own reading of lines 31-34, which I consider almost certain. It 
was made from the published facsimile,’ for I have not had the 
opportunity of examining the papyrus. 


Col. I 


[..]illud quod nihil[ 

[..]at declinat[i]one[m] 
[.]. to ergo ita definit[ 
[uel]ut diceretur dictio 9- 
[ris] uox figuram habens 
[sign Jificantium uocum ; 
[na]m [e]iusmodi uox potest 
[di]ci, intellegi non po- 
[test]; itaque ea dictio quae 
[ha]bet significationem 

[in ]tellectumque oratio. 
[..a]utem oratio quasi o- 
[115] ratio cuius partes 
[qujidam grammatici 
fu]sq(ue) multiplicauerunt 
ut turba praeceptorym 


Col. II 


[...] nom[en pronomen ] 
[ue]rbum [p]a[rticipium ] 
[ad]uerbium con[iunc-| 
tio praepos[i]tio [inter-] 
iectio. nomen e[st uel-] 


10 Op, cit., p. 154. 
11 Qp. cit., Plate XI. Milne thought the lines might be corrupt. He 
read them as follows: 
tamen a uoha hac n[omi-] 
nis nota protinus [spe-] 
cies rei in hac re t[ 
mo huius autem fin[i 


fon) 
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ut notamen quo u[nam] 
quamque rem [uo]cab[ulo] 
notantes [c]ognos[cimus] ; 


est enim uelut not[a quae-] 
dam rei nam [t]um d[um] 
libet etiam si prae[sen-] 
tem non in[ue]neris [uo-] 
cabuli huius mater[iam] 
tamen aud[it]a hac n[omi-] 
nis nota protinus [spe-] 
cies rei inhaeret [ani-] 

mo. huius autem fin[... | 


In his discussion of the British Museum fragment, Milne 
made the following statement (p. 153): “The mention of the 
interjection among the parts of speech perhaps points to the 
authorship of Q. Remmius Palaemon, the introducer of this 
classification according to Quintilian his contemporary (Inst. 
Or., I, 4, 20).” Quintilian’s actual words are these: noster 
sermo articulos non desiderat ideoque in alias partes orationis 
sparguntur, sed accedit superioribus interiectio. alii tamen ex 
idoneis dumtaxat auctoribus octo partes secuti sunt, ut Aris- 
tarchus et aetate nostra Palaemon, qui vocabulum sive appella- 
tionem nomini subiecerunt tamquam speciem eius, at ii, qui 
aliud nomen, aliud vocabulum faciunt, novem. He mentions 
Aristarchus among the Greeks and Palaemon among contempo- 
rary Romans solely as outstanding representatives of that school 
of grammatical thought which maintained that the common 
noun (vocabulum sive appellationem) was not a separate part 
of speech, but only a variety of the noun (nomen), and which, 
accordingly, recognized not nine, but only eight, parts of speech. 
As for the interjection, the supposition that Palaemon was the 
first to isolate it, far from being supported, seems to me to be 
contradicted, by implication, by Quintilian’s silence regarding 
the matter in a passage where the words interiectio and Palaemon 
almost shoulder one another. 

The question of authorship has been more recently treated 
by Jean Collart.'*? By disregarding a portion of the passage 


12 Dalaemon et l’ars grammatica,” Revue de Philologie, XII (1938), 
pp. 228 ff. 
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from Quintilian, and by violating implicitly the order of what 
remains, he endeavors ** to extort from his words the meaning 
which Milne read into them. He then seeks to confirm his 
argument by the unfounded assumption that the author of the 
British Museum fragment must have written during the first 
century of our era.** Such is the evidence which has hitherto 
been presented regarding the authorship of the newly discovered 
texts. Τῷ is clear that the question merits further consideration. 

At the very outset it must be recognized that the identity of 
the author of a grammatical fragment is more difficult to deter- 
mine than that of authors of most other writings. Latin 
grammar was not only the concern of older men of literary 
tastes, it was also a very important part of every school boy’s 
education, and school books for the teaching of Latin grammar 
were in use as early as the second century B.C. In their 
general features these books became traditional, both as to form 
and as to content. Their authorship was composite, and since 
neither copyright nor expense, such as is incidental to the pub- 
lication of a new edition in modern times, stood in the way of 
revision, it is hardly to be questioned that many school teachers 
introduced minor modifications in the traditional treatment. 
The school book thus became a mosaic of elements both old and 
new, of sentences and paragraphs by unknown hands, and others 
copied more or less literally from the great scholarly works on 
grammar. It existed in slightly varying form throughout the 
ancient world, wherever Latin was taught, in far more numerous 
copies than any other kind of grammatical treatise. Mere 
mathematical probability would incline us to suppose that our 
fragments are its relics—the relics of a book that had no single 
author. 

Similar conditions obtained, though to a less degree, with 
reference to the scholarly grammatical treatises. The subject 
had been delimited at an early date, the order of its presentation 
was standardized, and each scholar felt free to quote or adapt, 
with or without acknowledgment, the works of his predecessors. 
The scholarly treatment was more complete, somewhat less 
conservative, and bore more distinctly the evidence of single 
authorship than the school book, but this evidence might be very 
slight or entirely misleading in a short fragment. Moreover, 


18 [bid., p. 231. 14 Tbid., p. 232. 15 Barwick, op. cit., p. 110 
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there were undoubtedly many contributors to grammatical litera- 
ture whose names have not been preserved, as well as those others 
who are only names to us, and a caprice of chance might put in 
our possession a fragment of one of their works, which would be 
entirely unrecognizable. Under such circumstances as these, a 
prudent investigator will hesitate to assign the two small frag- 
ments in our possession to any author, and will rest content 
when he has traced the similarities and dissimilarities which 
exist between them and the known representatives of the Latin 
grammatical tradition. 

It will be interesting to determine, if possible, whether the 
work represented by the two fragments which are under dis- 
cussion was a school book or a scholar’s grammar. Some of its 
features seem to indicate that it was a book of the former type. 
There are two instances of the use of verbs in the second person 
in the brief remnants of text in our possession, and it is possible 
tc restore a third with reasonable certainty. This may be taken 
as evidence of a didactic purpose. In two places the first person 
plural is employed, and this also is suggestive of a school 
teacher’s style. Unquestionably there is a sharp contrast between 
the new text and those passages of the Latin grammarians which 
are written in scholarly detachment, with the use of the less 
dramatic third person, frequently in the passive.** The words 
qudam grammatici and turba praeceptorum of the British 
Museum fragment (lines 15-17) betray too much occupation 
with pedagogical dissensions and practices to have been written 
by anyone not of the profession. They would certainly seem to 
be out of place in a work addressed to the general reader. These 
indications, together with the fact already referred to, that 
probability greatly favors the preservation of a school book, seem 
to place the character of the papyrus text beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

The date of the grammatical fragments cannot be accurately 
determined. On the recto of the papyrus, as has previously been 
stated, is a military record, one entry of which can be positively 
dated as late as 163 A.D. How many years subsequent to this 
were embraced in the document is unknown; probably not many. 
The record, however, would not have been discarded immediately 
after the final entry was made, but would have been kept in the 


*° Cf. e.g. Charisius, GL., I, pp. 11 ff. 
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archives, like any other official paper, until all likelihood that 
it would be needed for reference had passed. It is the opinion 
of Schubart 17 that a period of 50 to 100 years may be assumed 
to have elapsed between the composition of a document and the 
use for a second time of the papyrus on which it was written. 
Accepting this view, we may assign the transcription of the 
grammar to the first half of the third century. Because the 
value of a grammar, as of any book on a technical subject, 
depended upon its being abreast of the accepted teaching of its 
day, it may be taken for granted that each new edition was 
based upon the latest approved edition which was available. 
Accordingly, the fragments now being considered represent the 
current grammatical teaching of their own time and locality. 
The scribe who wrote them was therefore not copying directly 
from Palaemon or any writer of the first century or, in all 
probability, of the first three-quarters of the second century. 
We may assign his model, tentatively to be sure, to the half- 
century following 175 A. D. 

Although no sensible man would copy an outmoded gram- 
matical work, if one more recent were available, many of the 
definitions contained in the editions which were considered most 
modern, at the beginning of the third century, had been satis- 
factorily formulated long before, and then repeated verbatim 
for each successive generation of school boys. For this reason, 
the contents of the papyrus fragments naturally show similarities 
to statements found in other grammatical writings; but there 
are also differences. 

The Michigan fragment, as has already been noted, begins in 
the midst of the section on syllables, when consideration is being 
given to diphthongs. The author apparently regards wi and ua 
as diphthongs, contrary to the views of most other grammatical 
writers. Only in a single statement, transcribed from their 
common source by Charisius 18 and Dositheus,’® is there a posi- 
tive indication that wa was so regarded in earlier times. In line 
6 is begun a discussion of the correct spelling of the diphthong 
which the Romans commonly write ae. It is a trite topic, 
handled, in one connection or another, by nearly every writer 


17 Hinfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, pp. 62 f. 
18 @GL., I, 11, 17 f. 
19 GL., VII, 387, 2 f. 
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on grammar from Lucilius *° and Nigidius Figulus** to Marius 
Victorinus*? and the later compilers, and, as here, it is very 
commonly illustrated by a more or less complete quotation of 
Virgil, Aeneid, IX, 26.2% In this fragment, however, the author 
appears to imply that the common diphthong ae should regularly 
be written at. No other writer whose works are extant concurs 
in this opinion, though several of them mention, it.?4 

It is surprising to discover wi and wa treated as diphthongs, 
and the spelling ai preferred to ae so late as the beginning of 
the third century. Grammatical dogma, however, was strangely 
persistent even in the face of contrary practice, and the writer 
of the fragments could himself pen the words praeponas, litterae, 
poetae, praeceptum, praepositio, praesentem, and inhaeret, with- 
out being deterred thereby from copying the statement that the 
combination of the letters a and, e ought to be written ai. In a 
very similar way, Terentianus Maurus supports the use of the 
diphthong δὲ in ettur and in the plural forms oveis and omneis,”® 
but actually employs the form ire** and the accusative form 
omnes** if the manuscripts may be trusted. He anticipates 
discrepancy between precept and practice in others, also, for he 
frankly states: 


haec putavi colligenda; tu sequere quod voles.”® 


On turning now to the British Museum fragment we find that 
the meaning of the first two lines is not clear, but with the third 
line the text becomes more intelligible. The discussion concerns 
dictio, which is here defined as oris vox figuram habens signifi- 
cantium vocum. There is no verbal reminiscence of this definition 
in any of the grammatical writers with the exception of Marius 
Victorinus. In a passage of his work which has been very poorly 
preserved are the words dictio figura significantium vocum.?° 
There can be little doubt of the original identity of these two 


30 Quint., Inst. Or., I, 7, 18. 

21 Funaioli, Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta, frag. 11. 

Vi, 4, 124. 

38 Cf. GL., VII, p. 661 (Index Scriptorum). 

*4 Cf. Quint., Inst. Or., I, 7, 18; Marius Victorinus, GL., VI, 14, 1 f.; 
Velius Longus, GZ., VII, 57, 20 ff. 

*°@L., VI, 339, 466 ff. 

36 Tbid., 347, 755. 28 Tbid., 348, 777. 

27 Tbid., 350, 848. 30 Tbid., 5, 2. 
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statements, or that the papyrus fragment preserves the definition 
in much the better form. Since the later grammarians show 
little concern for the philosophical implications of their study, 
this definition is probably of early origin, an inference sup- 
ported by the use of the word figura in a different sense from 
that which it eventually attained in grammatical terminology, 
where it regularly referred to the structure of a word as simple 
or compound.*° 

If I correctly understand this portion of the text, its author 
states that speech (dictio) is a vocal utterance (oris vox) which 
has a pattern resulting in meaningful sounds—he is thinking 
primarily of words, perhaps—and it is called speech because it 
is capable of being spoken. Yet such an utterance may convey 
no rational thought. In fact, for clarity of definition it is appar- 
ently assumed that it does not. If speech not only has meaning 
(significatio) in its several parts, but also can be rationally 
understood (has intellectus) as a whole, it is oratvwo. The word 
oratio indeed implies this since by derivation, the writer seems 
to suggest, it means “rationality of utterance” (oris ratio) .* 

Verbally there is nothing in the grammarians which is very 
similar to this. The statements of Charisius,** Diomedes,** and 
Dositheus ** make signtficatio an essential element of dictio, but 
their definitions of oratio 55 include no reference to intellectus.*® 
They are concerned less with the essential characteristic of oratio 
than with the form which is its concomitant. Thus, in the four 
definitions of oratio given by Diomedes* it is referred to as 
structura verborum, compositvo dictionum, ordinata pronuntiatio, 
sermo contextus. The later writers are thus more practical, or 
at least their words betray minds of less philosophical temper 
than do those of the papyrus fragment. 


80 Cf. Diomedes, GL., I, 301, 23 ff. 

81 The allusion to the supposed etymology of oratio, as being derived 
from oris and ratio, is to be traced to Terentius Scaurus, according to 
Barwick, op. cit., p. 238. 

82 GL., I, 16, 28. 83 GL., I, 436, 9 ff. ΟΣ, VII, 388, 17. 

35 G@L., I, 152, 10 f.; I, 300, 17 ff.; VII, 389, 8ff.; cf. Hac. Bobbiensia, 
GL., I, 533, 1 ff. 

36 Priscian uses intellectus in the sense in which other writers use 
significatio. Cf. GL., II, 53, 14: dictio dicendum, hoc est intellegendum, 
aliquid habet. Cf. also GL., III, 108, 19 ff. 

87 GL., I, 300, 17 ff. Cf. Priscian, GL., 11, 53, 27 f. 
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At the top of the second column of the British Museum 
papyrus there has been preserved, in fragmentary condition, 
a list of the parts of speech. It can easily be restored as nomen, 
pronomen, verbum, parlicipium, adverbium, coniunctio, prae- 
positio, intertectio. This is not the order followed by Palaemon,** 
but is that in which the parts of speech are listed by Diomedes 3 
and the order in which, they are treated by Charisius*® and by 
Maximus Victorinus.*t Next follows a definition of the term 
nomen, obviously developed through a false etymology, and sug- 
gesting by its nature the philosophical occupation of the earlier 
grammarians rather than the objective treatment of later 
scholars.*? The definition runs as follows: nomen est velut 
notamen, quo unam quamque rem vocabulo notantes cognoscimus. 
The same thought in very similar words is echoed by most of 
those grammarians ** who were in accord with the author of the 
fragment with regard to oratio. More interesting is the elabora- 
tion of the definition, which is appended to it. Hst enim velut 
nota quaedam rei, nam tum dum libet, etiam si praesentem non 
mveneris vocabuli huius materiam, tamen audita hac nominis 
nota, protinus species ret inhaeret anvmo, How neatly this ex- 
planation is worded becomes more apparent when it is contrasted 
with the efforts of Pompeius ** and of Sergius,*® whose labored 
attempts to convey the same idea in their respective commentaries 
on, the grammar of Donatus can be pardoned only because they 
were endeavoring to write for quite immature students. Their 
statements contain such slight similarities to the phraseology of 
the British Museum papyrus that little significance can be 
attached to the likeness. 

Certain of the Latin grammarians occasionally betray their 
identity by their fondness for peculiar words or phrases. Rem- 


88 Cf. Barwick, op. cit., pp. 144 f. 

3° GL., I, 300, 26 f. 

“GL., I, pp. 152 ff. Where Charisius lists the parts of speech together 
(p. 152, 14 ff.) he employs a different order. 

VI, 197 ff. 

* Typical of the later style is Dositheus, GL., VII, 389, 13 f.: Nomen 
est pars orationis cum casu sine tempore corporalem aut incorporalem 
significans proprie communiterve. 

*8 Cf. Excerpta Bobbiensia, GL., I, 533, 9f.; Diomedes, GL., I, 320, 
25 ff.; Dositheus, G@L., VII, 390, 1 f. 


“GL., V, 96, 22 ff. 45 611,.,, IV, 488, 3f. 
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mius Palaemon, for example, has been recognized by his frequent 
use of the conjunction velut.*® This word can be read with some 
assurance in line 26 of the British Museum fragment, and Milne 
restored it in lines 5 and 23-24 by supplying the letters vel in 
each instance. Corroborative evidence is needed, however, to 
establish Palaemon’s authorship of these lines. Probably little 
importance should be given to the use of quasi in line 13 of the 
same fragment, though it is suggested by Barwick *’ that the 
word may be characteristic of the compiler whose work Charisius 
copied. Charisius himself is credited with having introduced an 
occasional ut puta into his work,** and there is an instance of 
its use in line 1 of the Michigan fragment. Tam mehercule 
quam in lines 2 and 3 of this fragment is probably the most 
arresting conjunction of all. I can find it nowhere else, but 
there are two instances in Velius Longus of the use of tam 
hercule quam.*® The similarity is much too close to be entirely 
accidental, but its precise significance cannot be determined. 
Finally I may note that the name Maro, which I have supplied 
in line 8 of the Michigan papyrus, is used only by Romanus of 
the Roman grammarians,” so far as is known. 

In these small bits of an early Latin grammar have been 
detected possible reminiscences of Remmius Palaemon, of Teren- 
tius Scaurus, Velius Longus, and even of Julius Romanus, whose 
citation of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius places his work near 
the close of the second century. There have also been observed 
certain similarities to the writings of the later authors, Marius 
Victorinus, Charisius, Diomedes, Dositheus, and even to Sergius 
and Pompeius, the commentators on Donatus. Thus, the author 
of the fragments, which are themselves of apparently composite 
origin, stood between the great compilers of the fourth and 
subsequent centuries and their first and second century sources, 
and his work partakes of the character of both. Considering the 
nature of grammatical writings, this is exactly what we should 
expect. 

The roll from which the fragments came was copied in Egypt, 
as the Romano-Egyptian military register on the recto of the 


46 Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, II Teil, p. 729, 
and Barwick, op. cit., pp. 112 f. 

47 Op. cit., p. 130. 48 Tbid., pp. 129 f. “ΟΣ, VIL, 71, 2; 7, % 

5° Cf. Christ, Philologus, XVIII (1862), p. 121. 
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papyrus unquestionably proves. Moreover, it was written by a 
scribe who was experienced in writing the Latin book hand. 
Such persons must have been comparatively few in Egypt, and 
have been attached almost exclusively to the governmental 
bureaus. It is therefore probable that this grammar was copied 
in an army office by a scribe who had access to old files from 
which useless documents could be extracted. 

The purpose for which the grammar was copied is obscure. 
Since the language of the intellectual classes in Egypt was 
Greek, formal instruction in Latin cannot have been prevalent. 
Effective administration of the province, however, must have 
necessitated the employment of many scribes and interpreters 
through whom communication could be maintained within the 
organization and also between Roman officialdom and the pro- 
vincials, both those who used Greek and those who spoke only 
the Egyptian tongue. Opportunity for preferment in the civil 
service and the pride of belonging to the military aristocracy, 
or of being associated with it, must have attracted the sons of 
clerks and soldiers to the study of the Latin language. It is 
quite possible that there existed, in the shadow of the barracks 
at Karanis, a school for the instruction of these young men, and 
that, because of its official patronage, one of the professional 
scribes of the commandant’s staff was instructed to prepare for 
the use of its master or of his pupils the grammar-book repre- 
sented by the Michigan and British Museum fragments. 

Whatever may have been the specific occasion for which the 
book was produced, its existence indicates an interest in Latin 
grammar in Egypt. Since Greek and Egyptian were the only 
languages very extensively used by the provincials, Latin could 
have had little practical value except in the army and certain 
central administrative offices. Carelessness in its use might have 
been condoned; the language of official documents might have 
become as debased as that of certain private letters in Latin 
which have come from Egypt; but the military bureaus appear 
to have been punctilious in their adherence to the standards of 
correct usage. In the second century these standards could be 
determined in no other city than Rome. Naturally, therefore, 
we would assume that the grammar studied by scribes and clerks 
was that of the capital, and the fragments we have been examin- 
ing merely offer objective corroboration of this assumption. 
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They contain nothing out of harmony with the Roman tradition, 
but, quite the contrary, are so similar in word, phrase, and 
general treatment to the writings of the great Latin gram- 
marians that no one can doubt their essential identity. The 
Roman army in Egypt appears to have been meeting its responsi- 
bility in the endeavor to make the cultural frontier of the empire 
coextensive with its political boundaries. 
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NEW DATINGS FOR SOME ATTIC HONORARY 
DECREES.* 


It is being realized more and more that the use of Ionic letters 
in an Athenian decree is not sufficient reason for assigning to it 
a date after the archonship of Eukleides in 403 B.C. In fact 
many decrees now published in the editio minor of the Corpus 
as belonging to the last decade of the fifth century have Ionic 
letters and several inscriptions once published as of the fourth 
century have now been dated back into the fifth. 

An inscription recording honors voted to some men of Hali- 
karnassos was published by Kirchner as J. G., 115, 142 and dated 
near the middle of the fourth century, because it was written 
in large Ionic letters seemingly characteristic of that time. The 
name of the archon of the year 410/09 B.C., Γλαύκιππος, is 
preserved on the stone in line 4, as well as the name of the 
prytanizing tribe Ἔρεχ[ θηὶς ἐπρυτάνευε] in line 2. Kirchner 
explained the occurrence of the name of a fifth century archon 
in a decree of the fourth century by suggesting that the old 
decree, passed in the ninth prytany* of 410/09 B.C., was re- 
inscribed at some time before the middle of the fourth century. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, following Wilhelm’s suggestion, repub- 
lished this inscription as J.G., 15, 110a, placing it correctly 
among the other decrees passed in the archonship of Glaukippos. 
He notes that the Ionic letters are similar to those of J. G., I’, 
118, dated by the archon, Euktemon, in 408/7 B.C. 

Wilhelm has proved beyond a doubt that J. G., 112, 12, lines 
1-28, should also be dated on the basis of content in the fifth 
century.”_ The inscription concerned Pythophanes of Karystos, 
about whom Hippomenes made the motion beginning in line 
8. The first two lines, which are fragmentary, contained the 
end of an older decree; Wilhelm restores line 2: [yvou]m ἣν 
Te[tcapevos εἶπεν]. Then follows Hippomenes’ motion in lines 
3-15 and 26-28 (see page 357 below). Since five proedroi are 
mentioned (lines 5-7), this decree was passed in 411/0 B.C., 


*I wish to express my thanks to Professor B. D. Meritt for his 
suggestions and valuable help in preparing this paper. 

Cf. 1. 6., 13, 304, line 30. 

* Jahreshefte, XXI (1922), pp. 147-152; cf. I. G., I?, p. 297. 
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between the fall of the Four Hundred in the autumn of 411 
B.C. and the restoration of the democracy after the fall of 
Kyzikos in the spring of 410 B.C. Hippomenes quotes an 
older decree (lines 16-26) which was passed before 411/0 B. C. 
Therefore, the decree ending in line 2, Hippomenes’ motion in 
lines 3-15 and 26-28, and the decree quoted in lines 16-26, all 
belong in the fifth century; only lines 29-32 belong in the 
fourth century, though the whole inscription must have been 
cut on stone at the later date. It should be noted particularly 
that the formulae used in lines 1-28 are those characteristic of 
the fifth century. Of special interest is the phrase in line 17 

. ἄλλοθί πο ὧν ᾿Αθηναῖοι x[paroow .. .] and the similar phrase 
in line 22 . . . dans ᾿Αθηναῖοι [κρατῦσι... .]. The Athenians were 
not “ruling” after the fall of the Empire in 404 B.C., and 
inscriptions which contain phrases of the sort here mentioned 
were not passed in the fourth century. 

West has recently shown good reason why I. G., 115, 8 should 
be dated in the fifth century.* Neokleides presided over the 
council which passed this decree, and a man of the same name 
was secretary of the council in J.G., I?, 25 and 1. G., 1", 87 
when the tribe Aigeis held the prytany.* The embassy men- 
tioned in the decree probably negotiated the treaty with the 
Great King in 424/3 B.C., the same year in which J. G., I?, 25 
and 1. G., 15, 87 may now be dated. The same Neokleides appears 
in all three inscriptions, and Thucydides, who moved the rider 
beginning in line 12 of J. G., 112, 8, may be identified with the 
head of the treasurers of Athena in 424/3 B.C. Again the 
formula restored in lines 20-21 [ὧν ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσιν] should 
be noted as characteristic of the fifth century date. 

Still other inscriptions have been moved back from the fourth 
to the fifth century. I note especially that J. G., 112, 27 must 
now be given a date in the same prytany with 1. G., 12, 144, 
possibly in the year 415 B.C.° 

In view of the fact that so many inscriptions written in Ionic 
letters may now be dated in the fifth century on the basis of 
their content and formulae, I wish to suggest that three other 
inscriptions now published in I.G., II? have been wrongly 
attributed to the fourth century. 


SA.J.P., LVI (1935), pp. 72-76. “4... ., LVI (1935), pp. 65-71. 
5 Hesperia, VIII (1939), no. 22, p. 68. 
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I. 1.G., II, 38. 


I. G., 115, 71, a fragment of Pentelic marble said to have been 
found on the island of Salamis, was first edited by Pittakys, 
ἘΦ. ’Apy., 1852, no. 1099, and later by Rangabé, Antiquités 
Helléniques, II (1855), no. 658 (merely a copy of Pittakys’ 
text). The inscription is written stoichedon in Ionic letters. 
Pittakys’ reading is as follows: 


AOZETHIBOA 
OTISETPYTA 
MATE YET 
NOZEITTE 
ONK 


Kirchner accepts this reading except that he omits the last 
letter of line 3, and he restores a line of 27 letters, suggesting 
[S7épa]vos as a possible name for the orator in line 4. 

This fragment, which has been lost for some time, has now 
been rediscovered in the American excavations of the Agora 
in Athens, where it bears the inventory number I 5020. I give 
the following reading taken from a squeeze of the inscription: ὅ 


AOZENTHIBOA 
OT! 2ZETPYTA 
MATEYEYE 
YMOZSZEITIE 
KAITO8& 


There are several notable differences between this and the pre- 
vious readings. There is an unmistakable N in line 1 which 
Pittakys omitted, and YI are the last letters in line 3, while 
YMO8 is read instead of ΝΟΞ at the beginning of line 4 and K 
is added in line 5. 


8581 wish to express my thanks to Professor B. Ὁ. Meritt and to Pro- 
fessor T. Leslie Shear, Director of the American excavations, for per- 
mission to publish this inscription here. Eugene Schweigert has very 
kindly supplied me with a squeeze and has communicated to me his 
identification of the Agora piece with J.G., 115, 71 and his association 
of it with J.G., 115, 38. 
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Part of the left edge of the stone is preserved, although in no 
case is the first letter in any line legible. There is an uninscribed 
space approximately 0.10 m. high above the inscription. The 
surface of the stone is quite rough. The letters are neatly and 
carefully cut, 0.01 m. in height. The most characteristic form 
is the N whose third hasta extends 0.002 m. above the top of 
the other letters, and is a corresponding distance above the 
base line. The type of N grew out of the archaic, slanting ~ 
whose development can be traced down through the fifth century. 

The fragment J. G., 115, 38 evidently is part of the same 
inscription. Although it does not make a direct join, it has 
the same rough surface and neatly cut letters arranged stoi- 
chedon. Measurements show that they are 0.01 τη. high and 
spaced about the same as on I. G., JI*, 71, three letters occupying 
about 0.04m. J. G., 1123, 38 has the same characteristic N with 
high hasta and the other letters are similar to those in J. G., 
II?, 71; the cross-bars of the E are all the same length, the 
second vertical stroke of Π is half as long as the first, ete. J. G., 
II?, 38 seems to be part of an honorary decree prescribing the 
penalty for anyone who murders the man in whose honor the 
decree was passed. Since the last two lines of 1. G., 115, 71 can 
be restored with the characteristic fifth century formula of the 
beginning of an honorary decree, the two can be placed together 
on grounds of content as well as form. 

Kirchner publishes no. 38 with a restored line of 28 letters, 
while according to Rangabé’s restoration, no. 71 had only 27 
letters per line. This seeming discrepancy is cleared up when 
we remember that the latter omitted the N in the first line. By 
adding this, one may restore both fragments as stoichedon 28. 
As noted above, no. 71 retains all but the first letter of the left 
hand side, while no. 38 is broken on all sides, so that its position 
in the stele is uncertain. The lateral position here shown is 
that assigned tentatively by Kirchner; it is impossible to tell 
the number of lines which intervene between the two fragments. 
I suggest the following restoration: 


426/5 B.C. STOIX. 28 


[ἔ]δοξεν τῆι βολ[ῆι καὶ τῶι δήμωι" Κεκ] LG ἘΠ᾿ Ἢ 
[ρ]οπὶς ἐπρυτά νευε, Πολέμαρχος ἐγρ] 
[αμ]μάτευε, Ὑγ[ταίνων ἐπεστάτε, Κλεώ] 
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[v]upos εἶπε: [ἐπαινέσαι 
δ [..] ῳκαὶ τὸς [παῖδας καὶ ἀναγράψαι mp | 


[déev ]ov κ[αὶ εὐεργέτην ᾿Αθηναίων .. | 


10 [᾿Αθηναῖοι xpar[ dow I. G., IT’, 38 
ὀ]φείλεν ᾿Αθ[ ηναίος - ἐὰν δέ τις] 
[αὐτῶν ἀπ] οθάνηι τ[ὴν τιμωρίαν εἶνα] 
[« αὐτῶι καθάπερ ἐΐ ἄν τις ᾿Αθηναίων ἐ] 
[ν τῆι ὑπερο]ρίαι β[αίωι θανάτωι ἀπ] 


156 [οθάνηι" φεύγε]ν δ[ τὴν πόλιν 


The restorations of the name of the secretary in line 2 and 
of the name of the orator in lines 3-4 depend upon each other. 
The name of the statesman Kleonymos suggests itself for lines 
3-4. He was the orator of the second Methonaean decree (J. G., 
12, 57, line 34) which is dated in 426/5 B.C. by its secretary, 
Megakleides, who was first secretary of the council in the year 
of Euthynos’ archonship.*. This Methonaean decree was passed 
in the first prytany of 426/5 B.C. and gave orders, in lines 
51-54, that certain business concerning the other cities in the 
Empire was to be discussed in the second prytany of the year. 
Kekropis was the second prytany of 426/5 B.C.,° and we have 
in I. G., 15, 65, the decree which prescribes the proposed regu- 
lations, passed during the prytany of Kekropis, and moved by 
Kleonymos.® 

According to I. G., I°, 65, line 4, Polemarchos was secretary 
of the council during the prytany of Kekropis in 426/5 B.C. 
Polemarchos’ name may now be restored as secretary in line 2 
of our fragment, since Kekropis was the prytanizing tribe 
(lines 1-2). This is rendered more probable by the restoration 
of the name [Κλεώνυμος for the orator in lines 3-4. These 
restorations satisfy the stoichedon arrangement of the inscription 
and confirm the date in prytany II of 426/5 B.C. 


7I.G., 15, 324, line 5. § Tbid., line 6. 
®See Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, 
I, pp. 163, 166, and 213. 
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In line 3 the restoration should be ‘Yy[satvwv], which is the 
only name beginning with YF found in Kirchner’s Prosopo- 
graphia Attica. Kirchner gives four men by this name (13898- 
13901) and two of them may be of interest for our restoration. 
The word occurs as a xadds-name on four polychrome white- 
ground lekythoi of the first half of the fifth century.*° If 
Hygiainon were a youth between fifteen and twenty-five years 
old at some time not too long before 450 B.C., he may be 
identical with Kirchner’s no. 13899. This man contested a 
lawsuit with Euripides about a liturgy *! shortly after the Hip- 
polytus was first performed in 428 B.C.’ He must have been 
prominent in his deme at the time. It is entirely possible that 
he was a member of the council in 426/5 B. C., and that he may 
have presided at the meeting in which our decree was passed. 

The name Ὑγιαίνων would occupy a space of eight letters in 
the heading of the decree, six letters being restored in line 3. 
This leaves twelve letters more in line 3 and one letter in line 4, 
before the last four letters -υμος of the orator’s name. Such a space 
of thirteen letters is exactly filled by the restorations ἐπεστάτε 
and Κλεων-, which are needed to complete the name of the orator, 
Kleonymos. Since Hygiainon is apparently the only possible 
name for the epistates, it gives added confirmation for the 
restoration of Kleonymos as the name of the orator and allows 
us to restore the name Polemarchos, which is closely associated 
with the name Kleonymos elsewhere, in line 2. The heading is 
then complete and all three of the men mentioned in it are known 
from other sources to have been prominent about 426/5 B. C. 

In lines 5-6, the reading suggests the beginning of the usual 
fifth century formula honoring a man and his sons, and is 
restored accordingly. A space of twelve letters is left for his 
name in lines 4-5. The possibilities for restoration in this space 
are so numerous that it does not seem wise to attempt to put in 
a definite name. The name of the man in whose favor the decree 
was passed might be restored alone as in J. G., I?, 56, line 13, 
although single names of twelve letters are unusual. It might 
also be filled by the name of the man and the city from which 
he came as is the case in J. G., I?, 82, line 8. 


10 Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften (Leipzig, 
1898), pp. 167-8. 

11 Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 15, 8. 

12 Kirchner, P. A., no. 5953, p. 387, line 3. 
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Lines 10-15 are kept for the most part as published by 
Kirchner. In lines 11-12 the phrase ἐὰν δέ τις αὐτῶν seems neces- 
sary with the verb ἀποθάνῃ (cf. I. G., 112, 3%, Add., line 11). 
The restoration of αὐτῶι in line 13 completes the thought by 
relating the person who is to be punished to the preceding clause 
(cf. I. G., 1153, 32, line 13).* 

Since these latter lines were originally restored and published 
as of the fourth century, it is necessary to note that the formulae 
used in them actually agree better with the new dating in 426/5 
B.C. The most striking phrase occurs in line 10: ~~~ ᾿Αθηναῖ]7οι 
κρατ[ σιν ---. After the final defeat of Athens at Aigospotamoi 
(405 B. C.), her power was broken, the Empire was no more in 
existence, and the phrase ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσιν was no longer appro- 
priate; but until then, during the last half of the fifth century, 
it was the perfect phrase, the keynote of her imperial power. 

I. G., I?, 56, which honors Leonidas of Halikarnassos and is 
dated sometime in the Peloponnesian War (probably in the early 
years), has the best parallels not only for ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσιν but 
also for the other formulae in this inscription: 


lines 1-2: ἐᾶν ἀδικὲν μέτ ε᾿Α θέ [νεσ]ι [μέτ] 
ε ᾿Αθεναῖοι κρατῦσι .. - 


lines 5-7: ἐν δὲ τέσι ἄλλεσι πόλεσι ho- 
ίτινες ᾿Αθεναίον ἄρχοσι ἐν τ- 


~ , 
ει humepopia 


lines 14-17: ἐάν τις ἀποκτένει ἐν Tov πόλ- 
eov hoy ᾿Αθεναῖοι κρατῦσι, τὲ- 

, ΕΣ , 27 

v τιμορίαν ἐναι καθάπερ ἐάν 


τις ᾿Αθεναίον ἀποθάνει ... . 


It is interesting to find ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσι used twice in one inscrip- 
tion and also to find it in conjunction with several other striking 
phrases. Granted that the wording of the penalty rév τιμορίαν 
evar καθάπερ ἐάν τις ᾿Αθεναίον ἀποθάνει occurs many times, the phrase 
ἐν τέι hvmepopia is seldom used. Aristotle,’* speaking of the 
seven hundred officials maintained “ abroad ” by the Athenians 
at the height of the Empire, uses the word ὑπερόριοι, and the 


8 Lines 6-25 of I.G@., 113, 32 belong to a fifth century decree rein- 
scribed in 385/4 B.C. 
*4 Ath. Pol., XXIV, 3. 
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Pseudo-Xenophon 7° uses the same word for Athenian possessions 
held “abroad.” It is a term which belonged to the Athenian 
Empire and was not likely to be used after its fall. 

I. G., I?, 93 is another fifth century inscription in which the 
phrase ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσι occurs. Lines 14-16 read: --~ χρήματα 
éodyev ὅσης ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσι ---. It also has in lines 7-8 a 
formula similar to that in lines 5-6 of our present text: dvaypa- 
ψάτω πρόξενον καὶ εὐεργέτην ᾿Αθηναίων...-. This inscription is now 
dated in 419/8 or 413/2 B. (0.19 

I. G., I?, 72, a proxeny decree for an Illyrian dating about 
423/2 B.C., is restored as follows: 


lines 9-11: ___édy δέ τί]ς τινα αὐ τὸν ἀπο] 
[κτένει βιαίοι θανάτοι ἐν τὸν πό]λεόν πο ὅΐ σον ᾿Αθεν] 


~ ,ὔ 
[αἴοι ἄρχοσιν, εναι τὲν τιμορίαν] καθάπερ ----- 


The usual formula is retained with the exception of the word 
ἄρχοσιν which is substituted for κρατῦσι. In view of the fact that 
κρατῦσι is the form much used during the Empire, and since this 
inscription is dated in that period, I suggest that line 11 should 
be restored : 


[ aio KpaToot, ἐναι TEV τιμορίαν] καθάπερ 


instead of as it is given by Kirchner. 

I. G., 15, 28 belongs in the earlier years of the Athenian 
Empire, sometime before 446 B.C., but the formula is still 
similar. Lines 7-11 read: 


x 
ἐὰν δέ τις ἀπο κτένει & ᾿Αχελοιόδορον ἃ τ] 
- ’ὔ Ν > πὶ ’ὔ Ν - 
ὃν παίδον τιγ[ ἃ ἐν τὸν πόλεον καὶ τὲς χόρα] 
3 - Ν ΄ 
ς ὅν ᾿Αθεναΐο[ ι κρατῦσι, τὲν τιμορίαν evar 7 | 
έντε τάλαντα [ ἑκάστο, καθάπερ ἐὰν ᾿Αθεναί] 


ον τις ἀποθάΪνει ... 


This has not only the familiar ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσι but also the 
formula for the penalty which is like that in our inscription. 
It proves that the formula was in use continuously during the 
long period of the Empire. 

In direct contrast to the phrase ὧν or ὅσης ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσι 
which we have found typical of the last half of the fifth century, 


15 Ath. Pol., I, 19. 16 8.1. G.*, 92, note. 


4 
( 
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is the phrase --_ ὅ[περ] ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ οἱ σύμμαχοι κρατῦσιν --] 
of I. G., 112, 48, lines 60-61. This is the decree establishing the 
second Athenian Confederacy (378/7 B. C.), and exhibits a 
marked change in the deference shown to the allies in the fourth 
century. 

Line 15: I read the second hasta of a N under the A in line 14. 
It extends above the line as in all examples of N in this inscrip- 
tion and it is too far to the right to be read as any other letter. 
There is also a trace of the top of a letter centered under the | 
above, which I restore as A. With these two additional readings, 
I restore after Kirchner’s ἀποθάνηι at the beginning of line 15: 
φεύγε]ν δὲ τὴν πόλιν --]. For a parallel to this see Kirchner’s 
restoration in line 10 of J. G., 115, 73 which I will show later 
(III) to be a fifth century decree. 


Il. 1.G., 113, 174. 


I. G., 113, 174 consists of two fragments of Pentelic marble 
which were joined by Koehler. Fragment a, which has a sculp- 
tural relief at the top,” has the first five letters of a name 
inscribed on the cornice in letters 0.02 m. high. Below on the 
main part of the stele, the title is written in large letters 0.023 m. 
high and is followed by the first two lines of the heading in 
normal Ionic letters 0.009 m. high. Part of the left side of the 
stele is preserved, but the others are entirely broken away. Frag- 
ment ὃ also preserves part of the left side, thus making it 
possible to place the two fragments in relation to one another. 
The inscription is written stoichedon after the first two lines. 
The most characteristic letters are the K with short, oblique 
strokes and the Y with irregular short strokes. E has all the 
horizontal strokes the same length, the short stroke of the [ 
is less than half as long as the other stroke, and N and H are 
quite wide. The text may be found in the Corpus and is not 
repeated here. 

I believe from my study of the lettering that the inscription 
should be dated ca. 412 B.C. as Wilhelm urges in note to J. G., 
Il?, 174 and S. H#. G., III, 80, and that it is not a late reinscribing 
of an early decree. It is possible to find close parallels for the 


7 Tilustrated in J. N. Svoronos, Das Athener Nationalmuseum, Athens, 
Pl. CCVI, 2. 
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letters in inscriptions of the last part of the fifth century. For 
example, compare the K with short oblique strokes not touching 
the top or bottom of the line with those of J. G., 15, 118 which 
dates in 408/7 B.C.; 78 and 2 M with all strokes oblique, and 
wide N not quite touching the line, with those in J. G., 115,1 in- 
scribed in 403 B. C.1° The same Y with arms forming a broad, 
shallow V occurs on a fragmentary later fifth century inscription, 
I. G., 13, 145, written in Attic letters. The even E and character- 
istic K and M with slanting strokes also are found here.*° 

Some additional evidence as to the date of the inscription may 
be gained from a brief study of the anaglyph at the top of the 
stele. At the left stands a man wearing a himation which falls 
in heavy, parallel folds under his right arm and is held over 
his left arm. It reaches to his ankles and is stretched taut over 
the thigh and knee of his right leg which is forward. The 
sharp ridges of the drapery fall straight at the back and curve 
around the ankle in a manner reminiscent of the sculpture of 
the Nike balustrade. The other figure, whose garment hangs in 
the heavy, parallel, column-like folds seen on female statues of 
the late fifth century, is too fragmentary to be of much use. The 
relief probably was carved in a commercial workshop by an 
inferior sculptor, for the figure is clumsy, the position of the leg 
awkward, and the anatomy not quite correct. Judging from its 
style, it should probably be placed in the last quarter of the 
fifth century. 


Ill. 1.G., 11, 73. 


I. G., 113, 73 is a fragment of Hymettian marble broken on 
all sides. It contains part of an honorary decree written stoiche- 
don in neat, small Ionic letters 0.009 m. high, similar in some 
respects to those of 1. G., 115, 174. The top strokes of the Y 
form a very broad, shallow V; the middle bar of the E is not 
quite so long as the others; and the right hasta of the N extends 
slightly above the line. Kirchner restores it with 27 letters per 
line, while Wilhelm “1 allows 29 letters. 


48 Kirchner, Imagines, pl. 18. 

19 Tbid., pl. 19. 

20 Svoronos, op. cit., pl. CCVII, 2. 
II?, p. 657. 
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I. G., U2, 73. 


Kirchner’s restoration STOIX. 27 
] 
[ .éypappad |reves Θεόφί. .... ] 


[... προσγράψαι εἰς τὸ ψήφισ] 
[μα τὸ] ἐν τῆι στήληι γ[ εγραμμένον τὸ] 
5 [v γ]ραμματέα τῆς βολ[ ἧς τὸ ψήφισμα] 
[Τ]εὐσαμενοῦ" ἐάν τις [.... ἀπ 
[οἸκτείνηι βιαίωι [θ]α νάτωι ἢ δήσηι] 
[ἢ ἄγη]: ἐν τῶν πόλεων [ὅσων ᾿Αθηναῖο] 
[« κρατῦσιν], ἕναι ν πολέμιον, >] 
10 [edyev δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων τὴν πόλιν καὶ 7] 
[as ἄλλας πόλες ὅσαι ᾿Αθηναίων ἐσὶ] 
[ν σύμμαχοι]. 


Wilhelm’s restoration STOIX. 29 


[... εἶπε] προσγράψαι τοῖς πρότ] 
[ερον] ἐν τῆι στήληι γ[ εγραμμένοις τὸ] 

5 [v y]papparéa τῆς βολ[ῆς τὸ ψήφισμα τὸ] 
[Τ]εισαμενοῦ" ἐάν τις [.....24.... ἀπ 
[οἸκτείνηι βιαίωι [θ]α[ νάτωι ἣ δήσηι ἢ €] 
[ἴρξη]ι ἐν τῶν πόλεών πο ὅσων ᾿Αθηναῖο] 
κρατῦσιν], αὐτὸ[ ν πολέμιον τοῦ] 


10 [δήμου τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ......... 


Wilhelm reads two letters which Kirchner omits: a doubtful [’ 
after the final N of πόλεων in line 8 and the final N of [᾿Αθη]ναίων 
in line 10 which Kirchner restores. I correct here an apparent 
misprint in J. G., 1123, p. 657 in reading βολῆς for βολ[ῆς]} in 
line 5. The hasta in line 8 is clearly discernible on the squeeze 
and, since it is close to the N and has no cutting on the other 
side below the break at the top, [ and Γ are the only possible 
letters. In line 3 both restorations have [... ee] * προσγράψαι 
--]. There are on the squeeze, however, traces of Al before Π, 
and they require some other restoration than [εἶπε]. ᾿ 

In lines 1-2 the secretary must have been named with his 
demotic; we now know that in line 2 the name of the orator 
appeared without demotic (as was normal). I suggest that 
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Kirchner’s line of 27 letters be retained and that lines 2-6 should 
be read as follows: 


[. ἐγραμμά]τευε" Oeop[.... εἶπε" ee] 
[ἵναι κ] αἱ προσγράψα[ι εἰς τὰ ἀλλα ἅ] 
[ἐστι] ἐν τῆι στήληι γ[ γραμμένα τὸ] 

[ν γ]ραμματέα τῆς βολ[ ῆς τὸ ψήφισμα] 
[T]eoapevoue 


Wilhelm’s restoration seems unacceptable for several reasons. 
I can find no good parallel for the restoration of «p&p: in lines 
%-8; Kirchner’s [dyn]: in line 8 has good parallels and is more 
in accord with the usual fifth century formula. In lines 9-10 
Wilhelm restores --- τοῦ δήμου τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων --. Even though 
he has both βολ[ῆς] and [Τ]εισαμενοῦ above (lines 5 and 6), it 
does not seem consistent to restore τοῦ δήμου τὸ just in order to 
fit the space. Therefore, I prefer Kirchner’s restoration except 
in line 3, and in lines 8-9 which must be continued ~~~ ἐν τῶν 
πόλεών Lo ὧν ᾿Αθηναῖοι κρατῦσιν] ---. 

Lines 5-6: [τὸ ψήφισμα Τ]͵]εισαμενοῦ. Andocides (I, 83) quotes 
a decree concerning Solon’s laws of weights and measures which 
began ἔδοξε τῷ δήμῳ Τεισαμενὸς εἶπε.32 Andocides does not help 
to ascertain the subject or occasion of Teisamenos’ decree re- 
ferred to in I. G., II’, 73, but the occurrence of Teisamenos’ 
name in I.G., 115,12. may be more helpful. Wilhelm has restored 
lines 1-2 of this inscription [τῆι γνώμ]ηι ἣν Τε[ισαμενὸς εἶπεν," 


22 The Teisamenos who was head of the board of tamiae of Athena in 
414/3 B.C. came from Paiania and had a patronymic of five letters 
(cf. Meritt, A. F.D., p. 88). Consequently he cannot be the same as 
Teisamenos mentioned by Lysias (kara Νικομάχου, 28), whose father 
was Mechanion and who is more probably to be identified with the 
Teisamenos of Andocides and of J.G@., 115, 12 and 73. The matter is 
uncertain, for the possibility remains that Teisamenos who was treasurer 
may be he of J. @., 113, 12 and 73 and not identical with the Teisamenos 
named by Lysias. I cannot tell why Schwahn (R. £., s. v. “ Teisamenos,” 
no. 5) thinks the father’s name was Mnesanion. 

8. H.G., III, 71 gives the reading [τ|ῆι. γνώμ]ηι ἣν e.g. Te[toapevds 
εἶπε, | ..4.. κρ]άτης. I note a misprint of nine dots after εἶπε 
where there should be only six. It seems to me better, however, not to 
attempt to restore any name at the end of line 2 after εἶπε or εἶπεν, 
but following the restoration in J. G@., I?, p. 297 [.. γνώμ]ηι ἣν Te[toapevds 
εἶπεν]. vacat, to leave the space blank before the heading of the new 
decree beginning in line 3. Note that this was evidently the procedure 
followed in line 15. 
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and has shown that the decree to which it refers must belong 
before Hippomenes’ decree which is dated in 411/0 B. C. Since 
Hippomenes’ motion is in honor of Pythophanes of Karystos, 
who is mentioned there as already being a proxenos and bene- 
factor of the Athenians, the decree referred to above as Teisa- 
menos’ decree may be the one which awarded him the honor of 
proxenos and benefactor. Line 6 of J. G., II*, 73 also speaks of 
Teisamenos’ decree and, if the interpretation is correct, quotes 
a part of it beginning ἐάν τις in which someone whose name is 
missing is given protection by the Athenians. Since the space 
left in line 6 for the name requires nine letters, I suggest that 
the name of Pythophanes (Πυθοφάνην) be restored, and that this 
inscription may then be added to those decrees honoring Pytho- 
phanes of Karystos and be dated before 411/0 B.C., probably 
in 415 B.C. 

In any case the decree of Teisamenos quoted in 1. G., 112, 73 
must belong during the period of the Empire. It is possible 
that 1. G., 112, 73 itself may also be as early as the fifth century, 
though this is not made necessary by the formulae quoted. 


ELEANOR WESTON. 
Bryn Mawr 


FIMARE IN ISIDORE. 


To the restoration by A. 8. Pease (A.J. P., LXI [1940], 
p- 80) of a Latin verb fimare “ stercorare” in an Isidore passage 
(the god Stercutus . . . primusque agros fimavit) support can 
be given by a student in Romance. Meyer-Liibke in his REW’*, 
no. 3307, under the heading *FIMARE “misten” (notice the 
asterisk!) lists Provencal and Catalonian femar and explains: 
“Ta die gallorom. Formen des Subst. *femus, *femita sind, 
miissen, die fim- voraussetzenden Abl. lat. sein”: in fact, Latin 
fimus -i, masc., has become under the influence of the synonym 
stercus -oris, a neuter in Vulg. Lat.: *fimus -oris, of which OFr. 
fiens, OProv. femps, Catalon. fems (beside fem) with -s pre- 
served (cf. tempus > tems) and derivatives of *fimora or *fimita 
in Romance languages bear witness; thus the formation of 
Romance fimare must have preceded the metaplasm fimus -oris. 
von Wartburg, FEW, III, p. 548, mentions as the oldest testi- 
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mony for a Vulg. Lat. fimare, postulated by OF r. femer (Mod. 
Fr. fumer), OProv. and Catalon. femar, a Carolingian capitulary 
of 813 A.D. The emended Isidore passage allows us to cancel 
the asterisk in Romance etymological dictionaries, and the 
Romance forms in turn add strength to the proposed emendation. 


LEO SPITzeEr. 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


THE ATHENIAN SECRETARY PHAIDROS OF 
CHOLLEIDAT. 


In 1926 Kirchner republished a small fragmentary inscription 
in an article entitled Hin Wiedergewonnenes Psephisma (Ath. 
Mitt., LI [1926], p. 157). This text had been intentionally 
omitted from the Hditio Minor as suspect, but the subsequent 
discovery of a squeeze of it has established its authenticity beyond 
doubt. It was restored by Kirchner and dated in the year 
339/8 B.C. I wish to connect with it a text which I published 
in Hesperia (VII [1938], p. 291), dated by the demotic of the 
secretary in the year 339/8. His demotic is Cholleides and is 
to be restored in the text of Kirchner as follows: 


339/8 B.C. STOIX. 33 
[Ἐπὶ Λυσιμαχίδου] ἄρχοντος ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Ακαμα 
[ντίδος δευτέρας] πρυτανείας ἧι Φαῖδρος 
[Χολλείδης ἐγραμ] μάτευεν: βοηδρομιῶνος 
[ὀγδόηι ἐπὶ δέκα" τ] ὧν προέδρων ἐπεψήφιζε 


5. ᾽Αρ ]ιστίππου" ἔδοξεν τῆι Bo 
[υλῆι καὶ τῶι δήμωι" ἐπειδὴ οἱ πρυτάνεις o 
] 


Likewise in the text which I published in Hesperia the name 
Phaidros is to be restored in line 1. 

I wish to point out that the words ἐπειδὴ οἱ πρυτάνεις o[i---] 
show this to be a prytany-decree, and that it is the earliest pre- 
served text of its kind (cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 2). 


EUGENE SCHWEIGERT. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 
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ALISTER CAMERON. The Pythagorean Background of the Theory 
of Recollection. (Columbia Univ. Dissertation.) Menasha, 
Wisconsin, George Banta, 1938. Pp. 101. 


It is Cameron’s thesis that Plato in his account of anamnesis 
acknowledges fifth century Pythagoreanism as his inspiration 
and the legendary prophet of number as his spiritual and intellec- 
tual forebear. The demonstration of this thesis consists of two 
parts. First Cameron tries to show that according to fifth cen- 
tury Pythagoreanism the exercise of memory throughout the 
transmigrations is the means whereby the soul regains the divine 
truth of number, lost to it upon its incarnation, and thus wins 
release from the cycle of rebirth. Then he contends that Plato 
regularly states the theory of recollection as a deduction from 
the idea of transmigration and consistently approaches recollec- 
tion and transmigration from a mathematical point of view; 
this combination of elements, he maintains, is characteristically 
Pythagorean. 

It seems to me that neither part of the case has been estab- 
lished. Grant that fifth century Pythagoreanism held both the 
doctrines of a fixed cycle of rebirth and of liberation from the 
cycle;+ it remains to show that this liberation was connected 
with the soul’s recovery of a pre-experiential knowledge of 
number. The fragment of Empedocles (129) does not support 
such a notion; Pythagoras, if he be the subject, is not said to 
have envisaged number, or a truth outside of experience, or even 
“all things that are,’ that is, the physical world ” (Cameron, 
p. 21) but simply everything that happened in ten and twenty 
generations of men. So in Heraclides’ story of Hermes and 
Pythagoras the latter remembers his experience in all his incar- 


1Of the passages earlier than Heraclides cited by Cameron not one 
connects Pythagoras or Pythagoreans by name with the doctrine of 
transmigration, not even Aristotle, De Anima 407 B 21 ff. (on which ef. 
my Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 325, n. 130); this 
may be accidental in one way or another in the case of Ion (frag. 4), 
Xenophanes (frag. 7), Empedocles (frag. 129), and Herodotus (II, 123). 
As regards the last of these, however, the connection of transmigration 
with Pythagoras cannot be proved, as Cameron and others suppose, from 
the story of Salmoxis (IV, 95), for the Getae believe that they “go to 
Salmoxis ” (IV, 94), who taught that he and his companions “ would go 
to that place where dei περιεόντες ἕξουσι τὰ πάντα ἀγαθά" and who per- 
suaded them by reappearing in his own form (IV, 95); neither here nor 
in Plato’s Charmides (156 D-157C) is there any doctrine of trans- 
migration. 

Of a Pythagorean doctrine of liberation there is still less direct 
evidence. Cameron says that “we must believe” that such a contra- 
diction belonged to fifth century Pythagoreanism because it belonged to 
Empedocles, Pindar, and Plato. 
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nations ; he also remembers what happened to his soul in Hades, 
but there is nothing here about number or the “ gradual recovery 
of the omniscience the divine soul once had before its human 
experience began ” or a release from the cycle in consequence of 
such a recovery. Neither does the story of Hippasus show that 
Pythagoras’ wisdom of numbers was the recovery in the course 
of many lives of what his soul had lost on first being bound to 
the body. Cameron argues (pp. 24-25) that Hippasus must have 
split with orthodox Pythagoreans on a vital issue, that this must 
have been the doctrine of number, and that, since the travesty 
which he published was called μυστικὸς λόγος, the doctrine was a 
mystic Adyos of number, the Pythagorean mystery religion. Even 
if the premises here were certain,? the legitimate conclusion 
would still be far from that which Cameron draws from them. 
The same must be said of the material taken from Heraclides: the 
“three lives ” story affords even less evidence than that of Hermes 
and Pythagoras for a doctrine of pre-experiential knowledge 
which, recovered by the exercise of memory, frees the soul from 
the wheel of birth.* Of number, recollection, and transmigration 
there is nothing in Alemaeon ; according to Cameron that is be- 
cause he was not a bona fide initiate, in spite of which, however, 
he reflects the Pythagorean concept of θεωρία and his reference 
to astral motion in explanation of the soul’s immortality indicates 
how the Pythagoreans found in astronomy a pattern of the wheel 
of birth. Cameron fails to notice Alcinaeon’s distinction between 
man and the other animals (frag. la); that looks very much 
like a direct denial of metempsychosis in the Pythagorean sense, 
in which case his explanation of immortality could not be a 
Pythagorean “ pattern of transmigration.” * Whatever his con- 


2 The evidence concerning Hippasus is very weak. Heraclides Lembus 
ascribed the μυστικὸς λόγος to him (D. L., VIII, 7), but Demetrius denied 
that he left any writing (D. L., VIII, 84). Aristotle does not call him 
a Pythagorean or imply that “he turned from number to the Heraclitean 
principle,” and neither apparently did Theophrastus. 

’Cameron makes much (pp. 36 and 80) of a passage of Clement 
(Strom., II, xxi, 130) according to which Heraclides said that Pytha- 
goras taught τὴν ἐπιστήμην τῆς τελειότητος τῶν ἀριθμῶν τῆς ψυχῆς 
εὐδαιμονίαν εἶναι. ἀριθμῶν, however, is an emendation of ἀρετῶν, made on 
the basis of Theodoret’s τὴν τελεωτάτην ἀριθμῶν ἐπιστήμην ἔσχατον 
ὑπελάμβανεν ἀγαθόν, which indicates that, if ἀριθμῶν be read, τῆς ψυχῆς 
does not depend upon it, as Cameron supposes, but that the meaning 
would be: “the soul’s happiness is the knowledge of the perfection of 
numbers.” 

Zeller (Phil. Griech., 15, p. 569, n. 1) expressly rejected the passage 
as valueless for early Pythagoreanism. In any case, Cameron’s defense 
of Heraclides as a witness for fifth century Pythagoreanism overlooks 
the fact that sometimes at least Heraclides certainly put into the mouth 
of Pythagoras what was Platonic in origin (e.g. frag. 36, Voss; it is of 
no moment whether the fragment comes directly or indirectly from 
Heraclides) . 

*Cf. L. A. Stella, “ Importanza di Alemeone,” R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Linceit, CCCXXXVI (1939), S. VI, Vol. VIII, pp. 255 and 275 ff. 
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ception of the soul, however, his first fragment is certainly not 
to be interpreted in Cameron’s fashion. In the first place, to 
say that gods have clear knowledge whereas for men there is 
τεκμαίρεσθαι is surely not an attempt “to annihilate the gap 
between human and divine ”; in the second place, περὶ τῶν ἀφανέων 
τεκμαίρεσθαι is not a principle which can be shown to be specifi- 
cally Pythagorean.*® 

In order to eliminate any break in fifth century Pythagorean 
doctrine Cameron contends that, contrary to the usual opinion, 
the Phaedo shows Philolaus to have thought the ψυχή-ἁρμονία 
theory an argument in favor of immortality, and in the Philolaic 
fragments he tries to find support for a conception of ἁρμονία 
which would be compatible with immortality, 1. 6. “a Harmonia 
which preceded the synthesized elements.” Now it is true that 
Philolaus, if he opposed suicide (Phaedo 61 D-E), most probably 
believed in immortality and also that there is no good reason 
for taking the theory of Simmias (Phaedo 85 E ff.) to be Pytha- 
gorean; but Cameron is mistaken in thinking that Phaedo 88 Ὁ 
proves Echecrates—and so the Philolaic Pythagoreans—to have 
held that the theory of the soul as ἁρμονία is an assurance of its 
immortality. When Echecrates says καὶ πάνυ δέομαι πάλιν ὥσπερ 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἄλλου τινὸς λόγου ὅς με πείσει KTA., he does not mean an 
argument other than that the soul is ἁρμονία τις but one other 
than that of Socrates which had previously convinced him but 
had then been shaken by the objections of Simmias and Cebes 
(cf. 88 Ὁ 1-3). That not until Simmias had spoken was Eche- 
crates reminded of his own predilection for the notion τὸ ἁρμονίαν 
τινὰ ἡμῶν εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν and the vague τινά itself would both 
indicate that he had never seriously connected this opinion with 
the belief in immortality.® 

The evidence fails to show that the Pythagoreans connected 
the belief in transmigration with the doctrine that “all things 
are number ” or that they had any notion at all of pre-experi- 
ential knowledge; in the case of Plato it shows positively that 
Cameron’s thesis is mistaken. The first proof of the Phaedo 


5 Cf. the saying ascribed to Solon: τὰ ἀφανῆ τοῖς φανεροῖς τεκμαίρου 
(Diels-Kranz, I, p. 63, 22); Herodotus, I, 57; II, 33, 2; Hippocrates, 
περὶ ἀρχαίης ἰητρικῆς, chap. 22. Capelle (Die Vorsokratiker, p. 112, n. 1) 
calls the fragment a recognition of the limitation of all human knowl- 
edge; and Miss Stella interprets it as a polemical admonition to the 
Pythagorean friends of Alemaeon (loc. cit., pp. 239-243). 

ὁ The Philolaic fragments, as Cameron admits, say nothing about trans- 
migration; but frag. 10, moreover, to which he does not refer, says 
expressly that ἁρμονία is a synthesis of opposites. Since Cameron does 
not support with arguments his belief that these fragments “or their 


source are older than Plato or Aristotle,” I shall not go into the question 
of their authenticity except to say that, since he seems to admit that 
they contain “definite anachronisms,” it would appear that only those 
elements could be confidently accepted as early which could be proved 
by independent evidence to be so. 
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(70 C ff.), Cameron argues, must be Pythagorean because it 
makes the real nature of generation depend upon the principle 
of the mean. The analogy of waking and sleeping which Plato 
here uses for the cycle of life and death would remind any reader 
of Heraclitus (frags. 88 and 62; cf. also Melissus, frag. 8 [I, 
p. 274, 3-7]) ; and Cameron’s contention that Heraclitus cannot 
be the source because he was “ not particularly interested in the 
mean ” has no weight, for the geometrical mean has been shown 
to have been a basic pattern of Heraclitus’ thought (cf. H. 
Frankel, A.J. P., LIX [1938], pp. 309-337). At 103 A it is an 
interlocutor whose anonymity is particularly stressed who refers 
to the basis of the first proof as inconsistent with Socrates’ later 
argument. Moreover, Socrates does not “ abandon this earlier 
proof ”; he denies the inconsistency, saying that the earlier doc- 
trine is true of τὰ ἐναντία πράγματα but not of αὐτὰ τὰ ἐναντία 
(103 B)* and thus making the same distinction between the 
sensible and intelligible which at the end of the Cratylus (439 D) 
introduces the argument against the doctrine of Heraclitus. 
Whether or not Plato got from Heraclitus the notion of an 
equilibrium in change, the formulation of the argument is his 
own. Against Cameron’s attempt to reduce it to “ the principle 
of the mean ” and so to make it correspond with the ἁρμονία of 
the Philolaic fragments it is enough to observe that the whole 
point of the argument is that there must be not one but two 
processes between each pair of contraries; the analogy of the 
harmonic mean could never suggest this argument, which is not 
mathematical anyway,—even in expression.® 

Meno 81 A-85 D is the other passage on which the second part 
of Cameron’s demonstration chiefly rests. Here, he says, “ mathe- 
matics is shown to be the prenatal divine knowledge of the soul 


7It is worth observing that Cebes is made expressly to deny that any 
such confusion had troubled him (108 Ο). This itself should have made 
Cameron hesitate to jump to the conclusion that, since the Pythagorean 
numbers were πράγματα, Plato must have these numbers in mind when 
he refers to πράγματα in 103 B. The examples given in 70 D-71 A which 
he now calls πράγματα were fair and foul, greater and less, stronger and 
weaker, swifter and slower, better and worse, just and unjust; and there 
is no suggestion that he is thinking of number at all. 

8 Plato does not speak of a “mean” or a “ proportion” but of “ pro- 
cesses between contraries.” Cameron does not consider Aristotle’s 
references to this argument (n.b. especially De Generatione 338 B 8-19 
and 318 A 13-26; ef. Metaphysics 994 A 25-B 6, [De MXG@] 975 A 21-32), 
in none of which is there any indication of a mathematical analogy or a 
connection with Pythagoreanism. A mathematical “analogy” of circu- 
lar motion—and a Pythagorean one at that—does exist; it is ascribed 
to Archytas ([Aristotle], Problemata 915 A 25-32), but it is not applied 
to generation and destruction and, what is most significant, it does 
not reckon with a “ mean,” for it makes the formula of the motion that 
returns on itself ἡ τοῦ ἴσου ἀναλογία. Cameron’s treatment of ἁρμονία 
in the Philolaic fragments is quite confused; his notion (p. 65, n. 32) 
that Ueberweg-Praechter considers the argument “on opposites” to be 
Pythagorean arises from misconstruction of the German. 
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through which man can win back all knowledge”; that in 
“ bringing a geometrical proof to the theory of recollected divine 
knowledge ” Plato follows a recognized Pythagorean practice; 
and that, since the single thing by recollection of which all 
other things can be sought out is a mathematical proof, the 
whole truth of kindred nature is to be understood as the mathe- 
matical scheme of all life. Now Meno 81 Ο (περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ περὶ 
ἄλλων) shows that Plato does not give mathematical objects any 
such special place in the doctrine of reminiscence; and Phaedrus 
249 E-250 D alone would refute Cameron’s frequently repeated 
assertion that “ recollection and transmigration are consistently 
approached from a mathematical point of view.”® Luckily, 
however, Plato himself indicates his reason for choosing a “ geo- 
metrical proof ” in the Meno; he needed as an example something 
about which Meno himself would be satisfied that the slave could 
not have had previous instruction (85 E). What is the clearest 
proof of a theory (cf. Phaedo 73 A7-B2 [n. b. ἐνταῦθα σαφέστατα 
κατηγορεῖ 1) is not for that reason the most important content 
of the theory thus demonstrated.1° There is no reason, then, 
to suppose that “the kinship of nature” in the Meno is meant 
to be a “number-pattern.” 74 At any rate in the Phaedo the 


°In his Conclusion Cameron adduces Timaeus 41 Aff. and the myth 
of Er to show that number consistently reappears in “even the most 
mystical of Plato’s accounts of recollection.” The myth of Er is 
Pythagorean, apparently because “there is only one way in which the 
soul can be ‘saved by wisdom,’ . . . the way of recollection by pursuit 
of number.” This, however, is not what Plato says; it is a construction 
based upon a statement of Olympiodorus on the Phaedo. There is no 
“pursuit of number” in the myth of Er, and the studies which will 
save at the time of the great test are not mathematics (cf. 618 B-619 A, 
619C-E). As for the Timaeus, Cameron’s mistranslation of συνεπισπω- 
μένος in 42 C (which he seems to mistake for a form of ἕπομαι) vitiates 
his interpretation of the passage; it means that there is no release from 
transmigration until the rational part of the soul gains mastery over 
the passions and the body. The “nature of the universe” shown the 
souls before birth is the world of ideas; there is no more indication here 
than in the passage of similar purport in the Phaedrus (cf. 247 D ff.) 
that this is ‘“ mathematical.” 

10 Mathematics was also important in Plato’s eyes as a propaedeutic. 
This, as Republic 524 D-526 C shows, is the meaning of 522 C where the 
reference to number makes Cameron think that Plato in 521 C is writing 
“with his eye on the Pythagorean idea that immortality (!) is won by 
a knowledge of number through a transmigratory life.” In 533 D dia- 
lectic uses mathematics to draw up the eye of the soul from the barbaric 
slime; since Plato there is certainly using Heraclitean language and 
Orphiec “mythology” (cf. Frankel, loc. cit., pp. 311-312 and n. 32), it 
is clearly wrong to see in the former praise of mathematical studies a 
necessary or even probable reference to Pythagoreanism. 

11 Phaedo 70 D does not state the kinship of nature, as Cameron says 
that it does, stopping his quotation short of καὶ ξυλλήβδην ὅσαπερ ἔχει 
γένεσιν in which Socrates includes τὸ καλόν, τὸ δίκαιον, ete. It states 
the universality of the law that “anything that has an opposite can 
come to be only from that opposite.” Similarly in 75C after τὸ ἴσον 
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soul strives for no such “number-pattern” but for the ideas; 
these, however, are according to Cameron just the Pythagorean 
numbers “ taken out of nature” to provide for the “ element of 
falling short ” which was so apparent to Plato in the world of 
nature. Such an account, it seems to me, makes nonsense of the 
theory of ideas as a considered answer to the fundamental prob- 
lem of knowledge, the problem which makes the most serious 
trouble for Aristotle when he denies the “separation of the 
form.” Moreover, it is self-contradictory, for the “ falling 
short ” of phenomena could not occur to anyone who had not 
already conceived the necessity for qualitative absolutes. That 
“embodied numbers ” fall short of “ numbers” is a notion which 
can arise only after the real is seen to be qualitatively absolute. 
Number, as the Cratylus says (432 A-C) is not the best but the 
worst, i.e. the most difficult, example by which to explain the 
likeness which falls short of the original. At first sight it would 
seem to be an exception to that relationship, which can be seen to 
apply to number as it does to other things only after the real 
numbers are recognized to be each “ incomparable units.” Had 
Plato started by “seeking out number in nature” he would 
never have seen the necessity of “separating the ideas.” 12 
Neither does Plato state the theory of recollection as a “ deduc- 
tion from the idea of transmigration.” On the contrary, the 
pre-existence of the soul is deduced as a necessary consequence 
of anamnesis (cf. Phaedo 72 E and 992. Ο), while anamnesis is 
presented as a necessary deduction from the nature of knowledge 
and “learning” (cf. Phaedo 18 B-77 A; Meno 85 D-86B). 
Plato’s theory of recollection could not be deduced from trans- 
migration, and any “ recollection” following merely from this 
would not answer Meno’s question but would only postpone the 
answer to it. Socrates’ remark at Meno 86 B shows how in- 


is used to prove that knowledge is prior to corporeal existence, the proof 
is said to concern τὸ ἔσον no more than ἅπαντα ols ἐπισφραγιζόμεθα τὸ 
“ αὐτὸ ὃ ort.” 

12The attempt to bring together Phaedo 74A (. . . συμβαίνει τὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν εἶναι μὲν ad’ ὁμοίων, εἶναι δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ ἀνομοίων) with the sixth 
Philolaic fragment (τὰ μὲν ὧν ὅμοια καὶ ὁμόφυλα ἁρμονίας οὐδὲν ἐπεδέοντο, 
τὰ δὲ ἀνόμοια μηδὲ ὁμόφυλα μηδὲ ἰσοταγῆῇ ἀνάγκα τᾷ τοιαύτᾳ ἁρμονίᾳ 
συγκεκλεῖσθαι) is a failure. I cannot see that any sense is made for 
either passage by Cameron’s statement: “the Harmonia, like Recollec- 
tion in the Phaedo, is thus recognized by the likenesses in things.” The 
Phaedo passage serves as the basis for Socrates’ proof that since sensible 
objects remind us of what they are not, i.e. of those absolutes toward 
which they tend but of which they fall short, we must have had knowl- 
edge of those absolutes before our birth (74D-75C). The Philolaic 
passage has no hint of recollection, no indication that the harmony by 
which the unlike principles of the cosmos are bound together has any 
réle in a theory of knowledge. (It is quite unjustifiable to use [Iam- 
blichus], Theol. Arith., p. 79, 5-8, De Falco, in this connection, for the 
ultimate source of the notion there expressed is Speusippus’ own brand 
of Platonism [frag. 4, 13-17, p. 54, Lang, = Theol. Arith., p. 83, 1-6].) 
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complete and tentative Plato thinks the relationship between 
the “proof” and the “myth ” which introduces it. What is 
used as an introduction to an exposition obviously need not be 
that from which Plato’s theory is “ derived ” either historically 
or logically.?° 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Hans Raper. Platons Epinomis. (Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser., X XVI, 
1). Kgbenhavn, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1938. Pp. 64. Kr. 2.75, 


It must be conceded that by the criteria of vocabulary, of 
clausulae, of avoidance of hiatus, the Epinomis cannot be proved 
unplatonic; there remains the question of style, or more spe- 
cifically “ Satztektonik.” Yet research has not progressed far 
enough on this interesting subject to admit the sort of proof 
that would carry conviction even with scholars insensible to the 
niceties of style, when not driven home by statistics; in the 
meantime, opinion is divided, and Reder, in this paper, comes to 
support his early belief in the authenticity? by a careful exami- 
nation of the latest arguments against it, and a short summary 
of the dialogue itself. 

His paper is divided into five sections. In the first the problem 
of the authenticity is presented, with a short list of defenders 
and attackers of the dialogue’s Platonic origin among modern 
scholars,” and a brief account of evidence and arguments from 
Diogenes Laertius and Proclus down to the abbé Sallier, Zeller, 
and Stallbaum. 

In the second part, Reder answers the linguistic objections. 
He does not counter all the arguments adduced by Friedrich 
Miiller * and W. Theiler,* but selects “ einige typische Beispiele.” 


18 The argument from opposites in the Phaedo is not “derived from ” 
the παλαιὸς λόγος but is presented as a proof of what that λόγος implies 
and itself introduces the proof from reminiscence because remembering 
and forgetting are also two processes intermediate between two opposites 
(cf. Robin, Phédon? [Budé edition], pp. xxviif. and n.b. Theaetetus 
188 A). 

*Hans Reder, Platons philosophische Entwickelung (Leipzig, 1905), 
Ρ. 413. 

*It is unfortunate that Reder is not acquainted with my article 
(“ Aristotle’s Protrepticus and the Structure of the Epinomis,” 7. A. 
P.A., LXVII [1936], pp. 261-285), where an (incomplete) topical 
analysis is attempted; his remarks might have been illuminating. 

3. 8tilistische Untersuchung der Epinomis des Philippos von Opus 
(Berlin dissertation, 1927). 

* Review of F. Miiller and of A. E. Taylor’s Plato and the Authorship 
of the Epinomis (London, 1929) in Gnomon, VII (1931), pp. 337-355. 
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One could wish he had gone further, as these discussions about 
style have an interest that is not confined to the immediate 
object, the determination of the authenticity or spuriousness of 
the Epinomis, but throw light on such larger problems as the 
development of ideas (in Plato, if the dialogue is genuine, or 
in passing from Plato to a disciple, if not), the modification of 
language, and especially the mechanics and devices of artistic 
prose. Among the traits pointed out by Miiller as indicating 
the spuriousness of the dialogue, and here discussed by Reeder, 
are the “Intensivierung des Ausdrucks,” avoidance of technical 
expressions, periphrases with the neuter article (as τὸ τῆς dpo- 
Aoyias), μὲν solitarium, and hyperbaton; it is shown that the 
greater intensity of expression in the Hpinomis is not so con- 
siderable, in Reder’s opinion, as to make it impossible for the 
author of the Laws to have composed it; that the technical term 
στοιχεῖα, Which the Epinomis avoids, is rejected by Plato himself 
(Timaeus 48b8) ; and that examples of the other traits can be 
found in the Laws. Reder grants that the style of the Hpinomis 
is even more “schwerfillig” and “ verwickelt” than that of the 
Laws, but attributes the increase of these qualities to Plato’s 
own development. He holds (pp. 90 1.) the conclusion generally 
drawn from this observation to be psychologically impossible: 
that a forger, to make his imitation plausible, had made a thor- 
ough study of Plato’s later writings, but in carrying out his 
forgery had worked so clumsily as to misunderstand Plato’s 
intentions and therefore exaggerated and distorted Plato’s pecu- 
liar style. This hypothetical “forger” appears clearly wrong; 
the dialogue can be called spurious without displaying animus 
against its author. We can, after all, know nothing of his inten- 
tions unless we take his dialogue as a whole, discover its purpose, 
its genre, and the audience it addresses; and there is nothing to 
show that the author, supposing he was not Plato, was trying to 
present himself in that disguise ; in other words, the author may 
not have been a “ Falscher” at all, but merely a member of the 
Academy who wished to supplement Plato’s thought on certain 
points in Plato’s own style (cf. Reeder in this paper, p. 36, n. 2) 
and modestly withheld his name from the publication. In such 
a case, there is nothing “psychologisch unméglich” or even 
humanly improbable; and the inevitable disharmony of one 
man’s thoughts expressed in another’s language comes out in 
the structure of the sentences and the course of the argument. 

In the third section Reder discusses locutions and passages 
suspect not only on linguistic or stylistic grounds, but also be- 
cause they run counter to the foundations of Platonic doctrine. 
Here Reeder treats of the parallels between the Hpinomis on the 
one hand and the Laws and Timaeus on the other pointed out 
by J. Pavlu in a useful paper.® Pavlu argues for imitation on 


5 “ Zur pseudoplatonischen Epinomis ” (Commentationes Vindobonenses, 
II [1936], pp. 29-55). 
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the part of the author of the Hpinomis, who keeps to the sense, 
but tries to disguise it by using different words (in German: 
... den Sinn festhalt, ihn aber durch andere Worte unkenntlich 
machen will) .® 

In the fourth section Reder analyzes the Epinomis and shows 
the “ Verbindungslinien ” with the other dialogues. He does not 
go far into the problem of the logical connection of the parts of 
the dialogue, but treats each part more or less separately. In 
one interesting case, at least, this procedure leads to a tangible 
inaccuracy. It is not quite correct to say (p. 51): “ Dass nicht 
nur Traume und Weissagungen, sondern auch der Anblick des 
Sternenhimmels, des regelmissigen Laufs der Gestirne, Ursache 
des Gotterglaubens sind, darin ist die Hpinomis sowohl mit den 
Gesetzen (966 D-E) als mit Aristoteles in Ubereinstimmung.” 
The Epinomis starts from the received divinity of the sun, the 
moon, and the sky (Uranos),’ and passes from it to the divinity 
of the five remaining heavenly bodies (986b3-c5) ; in the passage 
of the Laws referred to, Plato bases belief in the Gods on the 
regular motion of the stars, as does Aristotle (frag. 10, Rose). 
Again, the attitude toward barbarians in the Epinomis is worthy 
of note: it is admitted that they first discovered the five planets 
(986e8 f., 987b3 f., where Mercury and Venus are spoken of, 
but it is clear that the same applies to the remaining three). 
The author, as remarked above, lays great stress on the point 
that the five planets must be considered divine equally with 
Uranus, the sun, and the moon; but it appears as if he antici- 
pated a certain reluctance on the part of his audience to accept 
such barbarian wisdom. To overcome this reluctance he resorts 
to the following considerations: first, the clearness of the night 
sky in “Syria” and Egypt explains the age-long observation of 
the heavens there and the priority of their inhabitants in the 
discovery of the planets (986e9-987a6). But to offset any 
unfavorable impression this concession may have produced, he 
praises the climate of Greece, and its fostering of ἀρετή, in terms 
reminiscent of Hippocrates and Plato (Timaeus 24c5-7). He 
then clinches his point by adding that whatever Greeks take 
over from barbarians they ultimately improve (987d9-e1). 
Reder’s short summary of the argument (p. 53) fails to note 
the author’s purpose in using the passage of the Timaeus. This 
failure is characteristic of this part of his paper: he notes the 
sources in Plato of many of the τόποι, but often omits to account 
for their use, fails then in really penetrating the mind of the 
author and the sequence of thought of the dialogue. 

In the fifth and last section Reeder sums up: the dialogue is 
full of Platonic ideas, and is most closely connected with the 
Laws, less so with the Timaeus. The very fact that the dialogue 


* Pavlu, loc. cit., p. 46; Reder, p. 25. 
τοῦ, Plato, Apology 26d1-3 for divinity of the sun and moon. 
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is so rich in Platonic thoughts is used by the abbé Sallier, for 
example, to demonstrate its spuriousness; Reeder on the other 
hand thinks that the fact that these thoughts are almost never 
reproduced verbatim is the best proof that it is authentic. To 
this I can only say that another pupil of Plato, Aristotle, is even 
more replete with Platonic thought than the Epinomis, and that 
he likewise does not often quote verbatim,® but rather uses the 
Platonic notions as premises or topics. For one who knows Plato 
the change of significance in the thoughts as they occur in 
Plato and as they occur, torn from their context, in Aristotle, 
is very real. In Plato they arise naturally in the course of the 
argument, they come from the character of Socrates or the 
Athenian stranger, from the society and life of Athens; in 
Aristotle, and to a certain extent in the Epinomis, the life 
from which the thought arose has disappeared, and in the 
alien context of the pupil the ideas of the master resemble 
rows of butterflies, killed, dried, and pinned on trays. To aban- 
don this image, the fragments of Plato are handled as topics; 
and although many older men tend to handle the ideas of their 
youth in this way, we have no evidence of such behavior on the 
part of Plato, where the conversational form and the change of 
interlocutors from dialogue to dialogue serve to prevent such 
fossilization of thought. Reder, on the other hand, proceeds to 
deal with such notions of his opponents as “ein treuer Schiiler” 
and “ gegen den Meister zu polemisieren,” with which he makes 
short work. The kind of milieu which suggests such notions is 
all too evident. But Plato’s school was not Epicurus’, and there 
are more things that distinguish pupil from master than the 
deportment and conformity of the pupil, and this fundamental 
difference in the premises of thought is one: the “pupil” takes 
his master’s premises and conclusions and operates with them, 
often in forgetfulness or ignorance of the master’s reason for 
using such and such a premise or reaching such and such a con- 
clusion; while the master, in ways mysterious to us, produces 
his ideas far more immediately from his own experience and 
thought. 

The paper closes with some sober generalizations on the course 
of Platonic studies in the nineteenth century, on Ast’s and 
Zeller’s “ Platonbild,” both now shattered, but living on in cer- 
tain mistaken views. Reder’s position is that (p. 63) “ Die 
einzige gesunde Methode besteht . . . darin, dass wir unser 
Platonbild nach den vorliegenden Schriften, deren Unechtheit 
sich nicht mit entscheidenden Griinden beweisen lasst, aus- 
formen; sollte dann das Bild Widerspriiche aufweisen, miissen 


8 Cf. the analysis of Aristotle, HZ. N. init., in P. Shorey, “The Idea 
of Good in Plato’s ‘Republic’: A Study in the Logic of Speculative 
Ethics ” (The University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, I, 
1895), p. 209, n. 1. 
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wir bedenken, dass darin bei einer fiinfzigjahrigen schrift- 
stellerischen Tiatigkeit gar nichts auffallendes liegt.” These 
remarks are persuasive, but apart from the various constructions 
that may be put on the nature of “decisive reasons,” they do 
not do full justice to the importance of the problem. If the 
dialogue is authentic, we have a senile Plato misusing τόποι, 
and writing with an old man’s arrogance a collection of second- 
hand and half-misunderstood remarks which cannot be paralleled 
in the admittedly genuine works; if it is spurious, the dialogue 
is, with what remains of the early Aristotle, our best source for 
the philosophy of the older Academy at the close of Plato’s life 
or shortly after his death; and, as such, of supreme importance 
for tracing the development of Aristotle. If, as we may assume, 
the writings of Plato were accepted in the Academy as basic 
doctrine, a kind of thesaurus of unquestioned τόποι and ideas, 
and the work of the Academics contained amplifications of those 
ideas and τόποι, or their application to new problems and new 
fields, these more or less derivative writings competed with each 
other, but not with Plato, and are therefore to be understood 
by being compared with each other. It is by examining the 
Epinomis in this light that its authenticity will be determined 
or refuted, if it is ever refuted or determined to general 
satisfaction.° 
BENEDICT EINARSON. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


K. ZELLER—R. Monpotro. La Filosofia dei Greci nel suo Sviluppo 
Storico. Parte I. I Presocratici. Testo della Va edizione 
tedesca con nuovi aggiornamenti. Vol. II. Ionici e Pita- 
gorici. Firenze, “ La Nuova Italia,” 1938. Pp. 719. 


This second volume of Professor Mondolfo’s revision of Zeller’s 
5th edition deals with the Ionians and the Pythagoreans. A gen- 
eral review of Pre-Socratic philosophy in its first period is 
followed by two hundred pages on the Ionians whereas, following 
Zeller, the author devotes some four hundred pages to the study 
of Pythagoreanism. 

A brief résumé of the introductory section, “ Carattere e pro- 


* There is little fault to be found with Reder’s interpretation of the 
actual text of the Epinomis, except that it does not go deep enough. 
On p. 24, n. 2, however, he counters Jaeger’s remark (Aristoteles, p. 
26, n. 1) about the ὑπομνήματα Critias and Megillus have received 
(Hpinomis 980d4 f.), “ Hier ist man plétzlich mitten im Kolleg,” with 
a reference to θέατρον in Critias 108b4, d6—surely not similar enough 
to imply a “ Kolleg.” Θέατρον is part of the image of the speaker as 
ποιητής (108b5). The Critias further supposes but four persons present, 
as does the Timaeus, not a numerous enough gathering, one would 
suppose, to constitute a non-metaphorical θέατρον. 
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cesso di sviluppo della filosofia nel primo periodo” (pp. 1-98), 
will indicate the nature and extent of Mondolfo’s additions to 
the original. First (pp. 1-6), there is a long bibliographical 
note including a) source material, b) a review of bibliographical 
hand-books and indices, 6) works on the Pre-Socratics usefully 
classed by general and specific subjects. Zeller’s notes are fre- 
quently expanded but the author’s main contribution is made 
in the form of a long note (pp. 27-98) where, starting with 
Zeller’s thesis, he makes a critical review of the study, bringing 
it down to the present time, and concluding with a statement 
of his own views. Finally (pp. 89-98), there is a supplementary 
bibliography of works upon various aspects of the development 
of Pre-Socratic philosophy. This method of expansion of Zeller’s 
work is carried through for each of the Ionians and for the 
Pythagoreans. We have as a result an exhaustive study of suffi- 
cient importance to stand in its own right, apart from Zeller, 
as a new work on the subject concerned. It is a huge and com- 
plex piece of work and one for which the reviewer can only 
suggest some of the main points with occasional reference to 
details of the argument. 

Mondolfo’s is a unitarian’s point of view; a view which finds 
a fundamental unity of scientific inquiry, both naturalistic and 
mathematical, on the one hand, and, on the other, “ concezioni 
generali, suggerite sia dalla speculazione mistica sia dalla rifles- 
sione sui problemi umani” (p. 45). Thus Zeller is criticized 
(pp. 50, 57, 71) for failure to take full account of ethical ele- 
ments in the beginnings of Greek thought. Others are criticized 
for refusing to reckon with the unified religio-philosophical 
character (p. 682) of the Pythagorean tradition. The author’s 
own interpretation which attempts to trace the intricate relation 
of these apparently disparate elements is one which owes much 
to the work of such scholars as Joél, Tannery, Burnet, Heidel, 
Rey. From each of these, taking his departure from Zeller, 
Mondolfo has preserved something for the formulation of his 
own conclusions. Jaeger’s Paideia, though it appeared too late 
for the author to consider it in forming his own conclusions, is 
discussed in an appendix (pp. 80 ff.). It is a book which in its 
conception of the unity of Greek thought has much in common 
with this one. However, important points of disagreement, along 
with many of agreement, are listed. For example, Mondolfo 
divides with Jaeger in holding that the Greeks passed from con- 
sideration of the human world to the physical universe rather 
than the reverse (p. 87). His argument is enforced with an 
interpretation of ἀδικία in the all-important Anaximander frag- 
ment (Frag. d. Vors. 2A, 9), which he sees as the final stage of 
the projection of “le nozione dell’ ordine giuridico” (p. 89) 
from the human sphere to the vaster cosmic sphere. 

The author’s unitarianism has free rein in his discussion of 
the Pythagoreans. Indeed the synthesis of religion, philosophy, 
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science, and politics is so basic here that we may perhaps look 
to his study of this school (pp. 288-688) as providing the model 
for his interpretation of the others. A review of Pythagorean 
studies and Mondolfo’s own contribution show how widely their 
scope has been and can be extended. Parmenides, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Epicharmus and Democritus, among others, are added 
to illuminate the few classic references from Xenophanes, Hera- 
cleitus, Alemaeon, Herodotus, and the hotly debated testimony 
of Plato and Aristotle. The author’s careful consideration of 
this material is a convincing demonstration of the wide diffusion 
of Pythagorean ideas and influences, a diffusion which the 
sceptics have steadily refused to admit as a historical fact, but 
which when properly realized provides, as this work shows, a 
main approach to the whole study of Pre-Socratic philosophy. 
An illustration of the importance of understanding this diffusion 
is to be found in the author’s analysis of Parmenides’ poem as 
evidence of his close relation to Pythagoreanism (pp. 326 f., 
646, 651 f.). Mondolfo holds (p. 651) that the proem is the 
new truth which has come to the convert from error, i. 6. from 
Pythagoreanism, which last in turn is described in the doza. 
It is surprising to find no reference in the detailed discussion 
to the excellent work of Professor Cornford in this field. 
Mondolfo believes in an unbroken development (p. 642) of a 
Pythagorean religious philosophy (p. 472) from early times. 
Hence concepts such as dppovia, Adyos pigews (p. 669) belong to 
a pre-Heracleitean stage. Cosmic respiration (pp. 649 f., 670) 
is at least as old as Xenophanes. Philolaus’ ὥσπερ ἐν dunnet 
(Frag. d. Vors. B15) (p. 472) has both cosmological and an 
ethico-religious significance. It is related, we are told, to Anaxi- 
mander’s τὸ θεῖον (cf. pp. 139 ff.) περιέχειν ἅπαντα καὶ πάντα 
κυβερνᾷν (Aristotle, Phys. III, 4, 203 B), and to Aeschylus, frag. 
70 (Nauck). A full discussion of the Philolaic fragments is given 
(pp. 367-382) where the author differs from Burnet, Frank, 
and others in holding that these writings were known to Plato. 
With the outlines and with many details of this study of 
Pythagoreanism the reviewer finds himself in close agreement. 
It does seem, however, that before we can retain confidently 
within the framework of early Pythagoreanism all that Mondolfo 
would have us retain we sometimes need a more convincing expo- 
sition of the historical relation of one theory to another. For 
example, in the case of theories of the soul four are listed (p. 
562): 1) the self-moving soul, 2) respiration as a principle of 
life, attributed equally to the soul and to the universe, 3) the 
transmigratory soul, 4) the soul as number, harmony, or com- 
bination of opposites. The last, if we are to use the Phaedo 
(85e-86) as a commentary, cannot stand with a belief in immor- 
tality. Mondolfo’s solution, following Rostagni, that the somatic 
and daemonic division of the soul is an early Pythagorean idea 
leads to a confusion. In fact it leads to the confusion which 
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Zeller tried to dispel and which Mondolfo himself deplores else- 
where (p. 660), namely, the habit of seeing in Pythagoreanism 
with Burnet a distinction between matter and form. Moreover, 
if such a somatic-daemonic theory, inherent in Plato’s myth of 
Er, had been also Philolaus’ theory of immortality, why is it not . 
mentioned in the Phaedo where the criticism is made that the 
fundamental Pythagorean concept ἁρμονία, no matter how you 
look at it, does not logically support a belief in immortality? 
The true relation seems to me to be, 1) Mondolfo is right in 
placing ψυχή-ἁρμονία and immortality in the Pythagorean tradi- 
tion; 2) he is wrong in supposing that the Pythagoreans were 
so acutely aware of a contradiction as to produce the essentially 
Platonic solution of somatic and daemonic divisions. Plato 
realized the contradiction, not the Pythagoreans. 

Finally, the reviewer feels that Pythagoreanism as described 
here may be placed too quickly in the full current of Pre- 
Socratic debate, or at least on evidence which is unfortunately 
doubtful. For example, Mondolfo sees (pp. 314 ff.) in the belief 
attributed to Xenophanes (Diogenes Laertius, IX, 19) that the 
substance (οὐσία) of God does not breathe (μὴ μέντοι ἀναπνεῖν) 
not a simple declaration against anthropomorphism but a refer- 
ence to the Pythagorean theory of cosmic respiration (Aristotle, 
Phys. 213 B). Pindar, Nem. VI, 1ff. is used by Mondolfo to 
substantiate this interpretation of early Pythagoreanism. This 
the Pindar passage can do only on a very technical rendering of 
aveopev. The author goes on then to speak of a Pythagorean 
dualism of cosmos and pneuma. He calls it (p. 316) a full 
dualism as opposed to a Heracleitean demand for unity. Surely 
we are proceeding here on questionable evidence to a formulation 
of ideology for early Pythagoreanism which is contrary to the 
obvious absence of integration frequently noted by Mondolfo 
himself. 

Such criticisms as these do not affect the reviewer’s estimate 
of the value of this book. It deserves a place on the reference 
shelf of every scholar who needs to inform himself upon the 
literature of the subject and who wants to know where the debate 
now stands on the multitude of problems which have arisen in 
this complex field. One is impelled to question the wisdom of 
Professor Mondolfo’s decision (cf. vol. I, pp. 11-14) to publish 
his work as a revision of Zeller. No doubt the continuity and 
development of modern scholarship in the field is thus empha- 
sized. Moreover, the book’s value as a reference book is perhaps 
in this way enhanced. But as far as Mondolfo’s own conclusions 
are concerned, they are frequently so remote from Zeller’s, what- 
ever the latter’s intuitions may have been (p. 595), that I believe 
they would have benefited from a separate and, therefore, less 


voluminous statement. 
ALISTER CAMERON. 


Bryn Mawr 
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Otro Kern. Die Religion der Griechen. Dritter Band: Von 
Platon bis Kaiser Julian. Berlin, Weidmann, 1938. Pp. 352. 


The first volume of Kern’s history of Greek religion, “ Von 
den Anfangen bis Hesiod,” appeared in 1926; the second, “ Die 
Hochbliite bis zum Ausgange des fiinften Jahrhunderts,” in 
1935. The third volume brings the work to a close with a grand 
total of nearly a thousand pages. Since the first volumes have 
been available for some years, scholars will already have become 
aware of their merits and their usefulness. In the last volume 
they will find the same qualities, the same form and style, and 
the same procedure. 

In the last chapter of all the author reviews, in a summary 
way, the explorations which have been made in the field of Greek 
religion from ancient times to the present day. The efforts of 
the investigators through all these centuries, he tells us, though 
they have yielded much that is significant, have largely been 
vitiated by misconception and misdirection. In particular, much 
harm has been done by confusing religion and mythology and 
treating them as if they were one and the same thing. Within the 
past few decades, however, Kern maintains, the true purpose and 
the true method have been discerned: the historical development 
of Hellenic religion must be traced by tracing the development, 
in conception and cult, of every individual divinity. This is the 
straightforward path. It is toilsome, he admits, and it is beset 
with will-o’-the-wisps by which the explorer may be diverted ; 
but if it is followed with single-minded persistence, it will lead 
successfully to the goal. 

Without denying the truth of this, one may still recognize its 
daring assurance. Scholars in the past have often enough been 
certain that they were on the right track and have found in the 
end that it led them only deeper into the jungle. And there may 
be more than one right way of studying Greek religion. Still, 
however this may be, one must acknowledge that notable results 
have been obtained by the new method in recent years, and Kern 
in the present book pauses to take account of stock and to report 
on what has been accomplished. He gives a wise and temperate 
summing-up of what is known, displaying his great erudition 
both in regard to the ancient sources of knowledge and in regard 
to the writings of modern scholars. There is little controversy 
in the book. Concerning matters which are ill understood he 
indicates how much can be certainly known; and if there are 
rival views, he adopts one as sound, without arguing the case, 
or frankly leaves the issue undetermined. It is impossible to 
undertake a criticism of his opinions on the infinite number of 
matters which he discusses. It is enough to say that they are 
on the whole sound and conservative, not wild or erratic. The 
style is lucid, unmarred by verbosity and obscurantism. One can 
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open the book anywhere and read with satisfaction and profit. 
Continuous reading, however, through the book, is not so easy, 
because, as a matter of fact, it is practically an encyclopedia of 
short articles on multitudinous special topics. Its chief value is, 
perhaps, as a reference book, in which one can learn the present 
state of knowledge on particular subjects and discover the names 
of the scholars who have dealt with them most effectively. There 
is no cause for censure in the fact that a book whose subject is 
professedly “Greek religion” should treat its subject in such a 
way that its true title should be “the manifestations of religion 
in the Greek world.” Religious ideas and practices were so 
bound up with all departments of Greek life that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to isolate and describe an entity that one might 
call Greek religion. Indeed, a Greek religion in the sense of a 
structure with organic unity and solidarity never existed. Re- 
ligion in the Greek world can be known only as the sum of its 
miscellaneous manifestations. These manifestations may exhibit 
on the whole national characteristics which distinguish them 
from the manifestations among other peoples, but these charac- 
teristics can be brought to light only by philosophical speculation 
on the actual religious data and by comparison with the other 
religions of the world. This particular task Kern has not 
undertaken. Indeed, it is a task which would be more readily 
undertaken by one who had only a limited and superficial 
knowledge of the subject than by a scholar like Kern who is so 
well aware of the infinite diversity of religion in Greece. 

Since the book’s greatest usefulness is for reference, it is not 
unfair to point out certain matters of form which somewhat 
lessen its value in this respect. Though students will go eagerly 
to it for information, they will be greatly impeded in their search 
by the fact that it is printed in a manner suitable for continuous 
reading but not for reference. It is divided into chapters with 
titles, but more than half of the titles give little indication of 
the contents. “ Die griechischen Gotter in Italien” (Chapter I), 
“Der Glaube Alexanders des Grossen” (Chapter IIT), “ Gott- 
menschtum und Herrscherkult” (Chapter V), “ Allgottheiten ” 
(Chapter VI) are titles of essays which tell the reader just what 
he may expect. On the other hand, he gets little help from such 
titles as “ Die hohe Zeit der Philosophie und der Volksreligion ” 
(Chapter II), “ Hinbruch und Umbruch” (Chapter IV), “ Vor- 
bereitung des Synkretismus ” (Chapter VII), “ Alte und neue 
Heiligtiimer und Feste” (Chapter VIII), “ Alte und neue Mys- 
terien” (Chapter IX), “Magie” (Chapter X), “ Ausklang” 
(Chapter XI). Every chapter is composed of a series of brief 
articles on special topics, but one does not know what they are 
or where to look for them. The only guides are spaces between 
paragraphs and sometimes key-names in capital letters. There 
is no analytical table of contents, there are no sub-titles for parts 
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of chapters, there are no descriptive page-headings, the index 
(there is only one) is altogether deficient. This is regrettable, 
because the value of a book of this kind, sober, reliable, encyclo- 
pedic, is immeasurably increased if it can be consulted readily 
and quickly. 

The twelfth and last chapter, of which something has already 
been said, bears the title “Von Aristoteles zu Wilamowitz.” 
It has a special interest of its own. Since the names of many 
scholars are cited, with brief indication of the character of their 
work, it is useful as a catalogue for reference besides being a 
readable survey of progress. Unfortunately not all the names 
that are mentioned are to be found in the Index. Here as else- 
where the author insists that you read his whole book. The 
ancient writers for whom he finds a place, besides Aristotle, are 
Apollodorus (Περὲ Θεῶν), Philodemus, Cornutus, and Porphyry. 
Following these, two pages are given to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Thereafter the remainder of the chapter (28 
pages out of a total of 39) is devoted to Germans, with the 
exception of two or three Scandinavians and two Englishmen 
(Andrew Lang and Herbert Spencer). The course of history, 
one gathers, has followed an almost straight line from Stagira 
to Berlin. Among the Germans the most space is given to the 
three great pupils of Usener, Hermann Diels, Carl Robert, and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. The chapter closes with a twelve-page 
panegyric of Wilamowitz. Though Kern does not always agree 
with the opinions of Wilamowitz, he speaks of him in superlative 
terms of admiration. Indeed, the praise which he lavishes on 
his hero is perhaps greater than he is aware. He seems to be 
unconscious that his own scholarly temperament is strikingly 
different from that of Wilamowitz. Whereas Wilamowitz is bril- 
liant, speculative, audacious, impatient, Kern is sober, cautious, 
industrious, critical What one misses in “Der Glaube der 
Hellenen” one finds in “ Die Religion der Griechen,” and vice 
versa. Kern’s book is the result of patient research whose pur- 
pose is to discover the facts and is not much illuminated by 
imagination; Wilamowitz seeks “eine Offenbarung des Gdott- 
lichen.” The successive sentences in Kern’s writing impart bits 
of information, like beads on a string; lightnings play in the 
sentences of Wilamowitz, with rapid flashes of insight. Neither 
book could well be spared. 


Ivan M. LINForTH. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Aueust SCHMEKEL. Die Positive Philosophie in ihrer ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung. Erster Band. Forschungen zur 
Philosophie des Hellenismus. Berlin, Weidmann, 1938. 
Pp. viii + 677%. 


In 1914 A. Schmekel published the second volume of a pro- 
jected history of “positive philosophy.” He did not publish the 
first volume at that time; and because of various delays he was 
never able to complete it. After his death in 1934 his son, 
J. Schmekel, prepared the manuscript of the first volume for 
publication. Although many sections of the published text were 
apparently put in final form by A. Schmekel before his death, 
the work as a whole is not complete. It suffers especially from 
the absence of any introduction or conclusion, and from the lack 
of adequate transitions between the various chapters. 

The title, Die Positive Philosophie, is somewhat misleading. 
Schmekel does not examine systematically the movements in 
ancient thought which anticipate modern positivism. He has 
almost entirely neglected, for instance, the contribution of the 
ancient empirical sciences to the development of a positivistic 
point of view. He is interested, rather, in the relation of phi- 
losophy to mathematics, and his most significant contribution 
in this volume is his study of the development of ancient 
mathematical logic. 

The work contains three sections: 1. Das astronomisch- 
metaphysische Weltbild, chaps. 1-14; 2. Untersuchungen zu 
Sextus Empiricus, chaps. 15-28; 3. Forschungen zur Logik und 
Erkenntnistheorie, chaps. 29-38. In the first section Schmekel 
traces a mathematical tradition in metaphysics from Plato 
through Euclid, Archimedes, and Eratosthenes to Posidonius. 
He also argues that ancient astronomical theories presuppose a 
mathematical metaphysics. Although he overemphasizes con- 
siderably the importance of metaphysics in the ancient mathe- 
matical sciences, his portrayal of the development and spread 
of mathematical method is quite significant. The first section 
closes with an appendix on Stoic metaphysics. 

In the second section Schmekel analyzes the works of Sextus, 
assigning almost all of the material in Sextus to one of two 
sources, either Carneades or Aenesidemus. His argument here 
is based on several very questionable assumptions ; for instance, 
that Sextus’ work is merely a compilation of earlier material, 
that almost all of it is derived from Carneades and Aenesidemus, 
and that the identity of the sources may be determined by the 
application of more or less mechanical tests. He then examines 
the differences between the views of Carneades and Aenesidemus, 
as he has formulated them; and from these differences he recon- 
structs the answers which the dogmatists, especially the Stoics, 
had made to the attacks of Carneades, and which in their turn 
were attacked by Aenesidemus. 
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This second section prepares the way for the third, in which 
Schmekel reconstructs the logic developed by the Stoics in the 
interval between Carneades and Aenesidemus. Combining evi- 
dence from Sextus with the evidence of other later writers on 
logic, such as Galen, Apuleius, Martianus Capella, and Clement 
of Alexandria, he maintains that the “ younger ” Stoic, Antipater, 
made a basic change in Stoic logic by applying to it mathe- 
matical methods, thus making it more abstract and formal than 
it had previously been. The arguments by which Schmekel recon- 
structs Antipater’s philosophy are sometimes unconvincing ; but 
his collection of material and his general conclusions about the 
nature of Stoic logic are well worth while. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that Schmekel discusses 
many problems of tremendous importance for the history of the 
relations between mathematics and philosophy in ancient times. 
Yet it is very disappointing to find that throughout the volume 
the focus of attention seems to be not on the importance of the 
ideas that are being discussed, but on the identity of the phi- 
losophers who propounded or transmitted these ideas—that is, 
on the problem of sources. Furthermore, Schmekel uses the 
same methods for identifying sources that he had used in 1892 
in his Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa. These methods have long 
since been discredited ; but Schmekel, who seldom mentions any 
publication this side of 1900, seems to have taken no cognizance 
of the criticisms of his earlier work. However, it must be recog- 
nized that if he had lived to complete his work, he might have 
included some defense of the methods that he uses. Schmekel’s 
work can hardly be considered definitive; yet it presents many 
suggestive ideas which should stimulate the further study of 
Stoic logic. 


Howarp De LAcy. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Grace LuciLE BEEDE. Vergil and Aratus, a Study in the Art 
of Translation. Chicago, 1936. Pp. 90. (Diss.) 


As the title of Dr. Beede’s dissertation indicates, she has 
undertaken to study Virgil as translator. The main subjects of 
her investigation are Georgics 356-465 and Phaenomena 773- 
1036, and these passages are comparatively analysed under the 
three heads of “ Paragraph Structure,” “ Sentence Structure,” 
and “ Words and Phrases.” ‘The principles which she believes 
Virgil to have followed in “ translating and adapting the work 
of Aratus ” are compendiously set forth in a Synthesis (pp. 48- 
58), and a Supplement (pp. 69-90), in the form of notes on 
various details of the main analysis, contains a large number of 
analogous passages, in which Virgil’s use of Varro, Theophrastus, 
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and Aristotle exhibits principles similar to those deduced from 
his adaptation of Aratus.t Detailed and thorough, yet always 
clear and orderly, Dr. Beede’s comparison of the Virgilian and 
Aratean passages is an exemplary bit of stylistic analysis, so far 
as the presentation and the arrangement of the facts are con- 
cerned. She thus gives us the materials for a measurably deeper 
and clearer appreciation of the poetics of both Virgil and Aratus 
than has hitherto been readily available. For this everyone who 
consults her dissertation will surely be grateful. 

The collection of facts is one thing, their evaluation quite 
another, and it is in this latter department that Dr. Beede’s work 
is disappointing. She seems to be one of those persons for whom 
Virgil can do no wrong and Aratus but little right. Her inter- 
pretation of almost every detail in her comparison of the 
meteorological section of the Georgics with the Diosemeta is 
coloured by her steadfast conviction that the former is a very 
wonderful poem, the latter at best hardly more than an indif- 
ferent one. This almost mediaeval prejudice consistently and 
irritatingly deprives her otherwise excellent analysis of many of 
the values which it richly deserved and might easily have had, 
if only she could have approached her materials with a bit more 
objectivity. 

Here Dr. Beede’s work suffers from her having made up her 
mind in advance; sometimes, however, she errs in the opposite 
direction. In order to pass adequate aesthetic judgment on the 
Georgics one must decide beforehand what Virgil attempted to 
do in the poem. If his purpose was to impart information, then 
he must be censured whenever he misinforms, regardless of the 
beauty of the language in which he does so. If, on the other 
hand, he did not intend his poem to be truly didactic, but was 
concerned principally to make pretty verses, regardless of the 
correctness of the information which they contained, he must be 
judged by purely poetic standards. In the former case we may 
apply the same criteria to both Georgics and Phaenomena; in 
the latter we may not. Dr. Beede fails to make plain which view 
of the Georgics she takes, and is thus clearly open to one of two 
objections: either she wrongly evaluates the misinformation in 
the Georgics,” or else she has elaborately compared two texts 


1The Bibliography (pp. 59-63) is reasonably full, but careless in some 
details. Pages 64-68 contain a reproduction of the relevant sections of 
the Loeb texts of Virgil and Aratus, usefully arranged in parallel 
columns, the Virgilian material being so spaced that each line of the 
Latin is set opposite its Greek original. These texts are preceded by a 
list of variations from the editions of Jahn and Maass. The dissertation 
as a whole contains but few misprints, and is well written, except for 
a somewhat too frequent use of inversion. 

2Full discussion of this point is impossible here; the reader should 
examine, e.g.: pp. 7 and 32 (on Georgics 424 f.), p. 8 (on 370f.), p. 12 
(on 382), p. 29 (on 393-400), p. 33 (on 441 ff.), p. 42 (on 452). 
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which do not admit of comparison according to the criteria she 
employs. One cannot help feeling that if she had made up her 
mind in advance concerning Virgil’s purpose in the Georgics 
she would not have got herself into this ambiguous position. 

A similar situation arises in connexion with the problematic 
figure of Varro of Atax. Dr. Beede admits (p. 28) that Varro, 
not Aratus, was the direct source of Georgics 375-89, but she 
disregards the implications of this, along with the other similar 
cases cited by Servius. She would have done better to have had 
it out with the Varro question once and for all. The relation of 
Virgil to Varro is one of those tantalizing problems in which, 
although almost nothing definite can be proved, far-reaching 
possibilities are suggested which may not be wholly ignored or 
lightly dismissed. If Varro is demonstrably the real source for 
some of the weather-signs in the Georgics, it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to suspect that if his whole work were extant we might 
find it to have been the source for many others. Where enough 
of Varro has been preserved to show his selection from the 
Aratean material, we find it identical with that of Virgil, and 
this may be significant. It suggests that the selection in Georgics 
356-465 may not have been Virgil’s at all, but Varro’s, and 
nothing can positively exclude the final possibility that Aratus 
was not the direct source for any of Virgil’s weather-signs. One 
cannot too strongly emphasize that these are only possibilities, 
but that they are certainly not impossibilities remains a fact as 
important as it is stubborn. By not facing this fact Dr. Beede 
exposes herself to the charge of having prepared a “ Study in 
the Art of Translation ” by comparing two texts of which it is 
by no means certain that the later is translated from the earlier. 

It is unfortunate that the raising of objections takes so many 
more words than the approval of the unobjectionable. I should 
like, therefore, to insist that the weaknesses with respect to larger 
issues pointed out in Dr. Beede’s dissertation do not to any 
serious extent diminish the value of her comparative stylistic 
analysis, which is after all the real meat of her work. 


KuGENE O’NEILL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY. 


BENJAMIN D. Meritt, H. T. and MAtcomm F. 
McGrecor. The Athenian Tribute Lists, Volume I. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xxxii + 605; 
192 text figures; 25 plates; 1 map. $15. 

The primary intention of the authors, whose long familiarity 


with the material and competence to handle it require no com- 
ment, was to make available under one cover the documents 
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related to the tribute of the Athenian empire, and this they have 
done with extraordinary thoroughness and care. The tribute 
lists are represented not only by the restored texts but by legible 
photographs of every extant fragment and by drawings to in- 
dicate the position of recorded pieces and the extent of lacunae. 
A complete bibliography is given for each fragment, and if either 
a photograph or a drawing accompanied an earlier publication, 
it is so stated in the reference. Of 1. 6., 15, 65 and 66 the 
beautiful drawings which appeared in Meritt’s preliminary study 
Documents on Athenian Tribute (1937), are here reproduced 
among others. The authors have included, in a valuable section 
“ Testimonia,” from ancient literature and from ancient inscrip- 
tions and papyri all other references to the tribute arrangements. 
Commentary, indexes, and cross references make the whole work 
lucid and easy to use. The typography is excellent, and the proof 
reading was done conscientiously. 

For the general student of Greek history in the fifth century 
the most welcome contribution of this work will be the Register, 
where the reader can see at a glance the full and documented 
record of payment and non-payment, as far as it is known, for 
any member of the empire throughout the latter’s history. This 
fills a crying need, because with new accretions and revisions the 
material had become too scattered and inaccessible for easy use, 
and for half a century no one had pretended to offer any sys- 
tematic tables of reference. 

A map of the Athenian empire is contained in a folder at the 
end of the volume. All locatable tributary cities of the empire 
are indicated thereon, and behind the map stands a Gazetteer 
of over a hundred large pages in small print, where the evidence 
for each determination is presented to the reader. From the 
map one receives something of a surprise to find tributary cities 
in Crete, but they are bracketed as merely restored, and, when 
the reader turns to the Gazetteer and to the inscription where 
they are thought to have been possible restorations, he finds that 
the authors themselves laudably refrained from entering these 
perhaps unlikely complements in the text. [Κομίστρ]ατος, sug- 
gested as another possibility for the same passage (A9, II, 159), 
ought not to be considered, as L. Robert has just shown (tudes 
épigraphiques et philologiques [Paris, 1938], pp. 245-248). The 
Gazetteer must represent an enormous labor, which many stu- 
dents of Ancient History and Geography will deeply appreciate. 

Among the Testimonia the authors were able to include the 
new text of the Athenian monetary decree (T69). Mario Segre’s 
article, “ La legge ateniese sull’unificazione della moneta,” Clara 
Rhodos, 1X (1938), pp. 151-178, is a study of the first im- 
portance, not only because he contributed a new fragment and 
improved the text of the old pieces, but especially because he 
demonstrated with help from Meritt that this significant decree 
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was passed circa 449 B.C., very much earlier than any of the 
dates hitherto assumed. The law now takes a place among the 
principal developments which marked the change from a con- 
federacy of allies to an Athenian empire. The authors have 
followed Segre’s text. In 2 Segre wrote [μυρίασι (or χιλίασι) 
δραχμ ]αζῖΣσι ἕκαστον, because the word δραχμαί happens to follow 
the numeral in all those Attic inscriptions of the fifth century 
in which similar phrases occur. Neither later inscriptions nor 
literary writers maintained a fixed order of words in referring 
to sums of money, and the situation among the inscriptions of 
the fifth century is a mere accident of survival. The stone at 
Cos reads in this line ]aothexacroyeavde[, and there is no need 
to resort to an emendation for the sake of the order, especially 
as the old Attic dative plural of δραχμή is not δραχμαῖσι at all, 
but δραχμῆσι (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften® [Berlin, 1900], p. 120, §12). We should edit the 
phrase [δραχμῆσι μυρί]ασι (or χιλί]ασι) ἕκαστον. For the copy 
seen at Smyrna, moreover, the traditional restoration of at least 
the last seven lines is obviously too short. 

Among the Testimonia T9, the papyrus known as the Anony- 
mus Argentinensis, in which the authors have recognized a new 
excerpt from Demosthenes XXII with its commentary, exhibits 
the most altered appearance and provides one of the most in- 
teresting pages in the whole book. 

The text of D8 (1. G., 13, 65) is that given in Meritt’s Docu- 
ments on Atheman Tribute (1937), pp. 55-58. In the reviewer’s 
opinion the descriptive heading of the document might be re- 
stored [Ὁ ὈφελΊεμᾳ[τα καὶ πρᾶχσι]ς 5] φόρ[ ο]. A different 
version of lines 20-23 has recently been suggested in a review 
by S. Dow, A.J. A., XLIT (1938), p. 603. 

In summary it might be said that the authors have chosen as 
their subject perhaps the most important single group of docu- 
ments in the field of Greek history and that they have handled 
the very difficult and abundant material with great success. The 
second volume is now eagerly awaited. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


W. A. Larptaw. The Prosody of Terence, a Relational Study. 
London, Humphrey Milford; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 138. $1.95. 


This book, by a former pupil of Lindsay, gives a detailed 
account of the prosody of Terence, “in relation to that of 
Plautus, mainly as the latter is set forth in Early Latin Verse” 
(p. 2). It shows that Terence solved the problem imposed by 
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“the conflicting claims of ictus and accent . . . more or less as 
Plautus did” (p. 11, details on p. 12), and that the two writers 
agree in many other respects. For example, their iambic senarii 
are alike in the admission of a spondee to the second and the 
fourth foot, in the avoidance of the use of a tribrach word or 
word-ending as a foot, and in the almost invariable presence of 
caesura in the third or fourth foot (p. 100). Again, the trochaic 
septenarii of Terence “run as smoothly as those of Plautus, if 
foreign ears can judge of them. It is not easy to understand 
Quintilian’s rebuke (X. I. 99) to the effect that Terence should 
have limited himself to senarii” (p. 109). 

Of Terence’s divergences from the metrical practice of Plautus, 
some are in the direction of greater freedom (cf. pp. 47 and 106) 
and some of greater strictness (cf. pp. 104 and 109). A number 
of Terence’s innovations result, surprisingly enough, in height- 
ened liveliness. This is true, for instance, of the greater fre- 
quency in Terence of clauses which begin with the last word in a 
verse (p. 48). Lively effects are produced also by the opening 
of a new scene within the line (p. 51), by the frequent avoidance 
of a “true diaeresis,” coupled with the introduction of other 
pauses, in the iambic septenarii (pp. 105-6), and by the rela- 
tively greater number of trochaic octonarii in the plays of 
Terence (p. 111). 

Laidlaw has performed his task judiciously. He never at- 
tempts to force the facts of Terentian usage to conform to rules, 
His reasonableness in the statement of his conclusions may be 
illustrated by the following passage (p. 55, chosen because of its 
importance for the history of the Latin language) : 

It appears from the preceding that while a long vowel (following a 
short syllable) is sometimes shortened before final r by the operation of 
breves breviantes, Terence did not otherwise shorten it; nor did he 
shorten a long vowel after a long syllable. And in scanning Terence we 
may probably retain the original (and Plautine) quantity in lines where 
it is not demonstrably shortened, 6. g.: 

oratér ad vos venio ornatu prologi (Hee. 9). 


But Lucilius introduces the practice of shortening after a long syllable 
(e.g. praetor) ; which is regular in the classical poets. 


However, in spite of Laidlaw’s general openness of mind, the 
book contains one passage which is unfair, or at least quite 
misleading. The statement is made (p. 24) that “ among 
German scholars Jambenkiirzung is held to be a metrical law.” 
As a matter of fact, it was a German, Franz Skutsch, who 
demonstrated, in Vollmoller, Jahresbericht, I (1890), pp. 34-35, 
that the law is not metrical but phonetic (sprachlich). (Cf. also 
Skutsch, Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik und Metrik, 
I [1892], p. 7, n. 1). Four years later Lindsay, in The Latin 
Language, p. 201, still called the law of breves breviantes “ a law 
of prosody.” 
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Ad. 508 defunctum! verum nimia illaec licentia is listed 
p. 6) as an example of clash of ictus and accent. But illaec 
probably had its accent regularly on the last syllable (cf. Lindsay, 
Short Historical Latin Grammar, ed. 2, p. 25). There are two 
minor misprints in the footnote on pp. 55-56 and one on page 
59, sixth line from the foot. On page 14 read “ not antecedently 
improbable” (for “... probable”); on page 66 “ Perfect 
Indicative ” for “ Present Indicative.” 

The Table of Contents is as follows: Chap. I. Accent and 
Ictus; II. “ Brevis-Brevians ” and Other Conversational Pro- 
nunciations; III. Division of Resolved Feet Between Words; 
IV. Undivided Feet, Diaeresis, Caesura (in which are included 
devices to avoid monotony at line-endings) ; V. Final Vowels and 
Consonants; VI. Noun, Pronoun and Verb; VII. Hiatus; VIII. 
Variation of Quantity; IX. Metres of Terence; Appendices: 
(1) Diaeresis, (2) Hiatus, (3) Final Monosyllable, (4) Word 
List (giving the Terentian pronunciation of some 125 words and 
also listing 39 diminutives) ; Index (fourfold). 


Atice Εἰ. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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